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EVENTS OF 


HE chief event of the week has been Mr. Baldwin’s 
disastrous pronouncement on the coal dispute, 
made on Tuesday in the House of Commons. 
The Government has declared in favour of a temporary 
return to the eight-hour day; and is to introduce legis- 
lation to enable this to be done. On the basis of an 
eight-hour day, Mr. Baldwin announced, the owners are 
prepared to offer wages ranging from no reduction in 
districts covering about half the output of the country 
(presumably the Federated Area and a few minor dis- 
tricts) to a maximum reduction of 10 per cent. Mean- 
while, the Government will press on with reorganization 
legislation, comprising (1) an amendment of the Mines 
(Working Facilities) Act, (2) the carrying out of the 
Commission’s recommendations regarding amalgama- 
tions, (3) a levy on royalties for pithead baths and 
general welfare purposes, (4) the prohibition of the 
recruitment of men over eighteen years of age from 
outside the industry. The pronouncement on hours and 
wages has roused a storm of obviously genuine indigna- 
tion throughout the Labour world. The Labour Party 
is to offer the legislation the fiercest resistance in the 
House of Commons; the Miners’ Federation, which had 
been showing signs of a subterranean conflict between the 
reasonable and the impossible schools, have re-established 
a solidarity of wholehearted defiance ; the last chance of 
an early settlement has disappeared, and we must now 
expect that the existing coal strike “ record ’’ of thirteen 
weeks will be easily surpassed. 


* * * 


It would almost seem, judging from the Conserva- 
tive Press, as though Ministers were surprised and dis- 
concerted by this unfavourable reception of their pro- 
posals. Yet it is difficult to believe that they are so 
utterly out of touch with realities as to be genuinely 
surprised. It is quite true that the miners’ leaders have 
always professed an equally resolute opposition to lower 
wages and to longer hours. But it is perfectly apparent 
to anyone who knows how to read between the lines that 
they have attached to the latter point an entirely 
different emphasis. In effect they have been saying: 


THE WEEK 


“We shall stay out for several weeks before we accept 
lower wages; and we shall never accept longer hours.”’ 
By declaring for longer hours, the Government have in 
effect declared for a fight to a finish; for it is out of the 
question now that they will coerce the owners along other 
lines. Moreover, when the owners and the Government 
win, as we suppose they will, and the miners return in 
the worst of moods on the basis of longer hours, an 
appalling prospect will open out before the industry. 
The over-production of coal will certainly be intensified, 
the bottom will drop out of the coal market once more, 
and a further crisis will recur at an early date. Never 
did a Government handle a grave situation with a more 
conspicuous ineptitude. 
* * 

In the matter of “ Red Gold,’’ the Datty Mai has 
succeeded, by a campaign conducted with all its usual 
technical skill, in galvanizing a large number of Con- 
servative M.P.s into a state of excitement. It may even 
claim to have coerced the Government into making a 
protest to the Russian Government against the dispatch 
of money to the T.U.C. during the General Strike. But 
as that money was stopped en route by British authorities 
and declined with thanks by the T.U.C., the point raised 
is not one of great practical importance. On the more 
immediate issue as to whether the miners should be 
allowed to receive subscriptions from Russia, the Cabinet 
is divided, but a majority of Ministers are for the sensible 
policy of “ No action.’’ It is one of the disadvantages of 
State Socialism that an omnipotent Government cannot 
disclaim responsibility for any action taken by its 
nationals, and we have no doubt that the Russian con- 
tributions to the miners are being sent, with Soviet 
approval, with the amiable intention of embarrassing the 
British Government. We hope our Ministers will main- 
tain their decision not to be “ drawn.” 

* * * 

The Liberal Party controversy took a new turn at 
the Liberal Candidates’ Association meeting at the end 
of last week. The Candidates vigorously took up the 
story that Mr. Lloyd George had been conspiring with 
Labour leaders during the Strike, and insisted upon 
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investigating it. This story, which was believed by Lord 
Oxford and his supporters, and probably accounted to 
some extent for the severity of Lord Oxford’s original 
letter, was that on May 7th Mr. Lloyd George met Mr. 
MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Clynes at Mr. 
Snowden’s country house and agreed to split the Liberal 
Party and hand over his fund to the Labour Party in 
return for support of his Land policy and the promise 
that he should be Minister of Agriculture in the next 
Labour Government. At the Candidates’ meeting last 
week, Mr. Lloyd George triumphantly disposed of the 
whole allegation. First, he established an alibi, with 
Mr. Masterman as his chief witness; and secondly, he 
produced a letter from Mr. Snowden categorically deny- 
ing that on May 7th or any other date such a meeting 
or such negotiations took place. This carried the day for 
Mr. Lloyd George, and the Candidates decided to send 
a deputation to Lord Oxford “to convey to him the 
strong desire of this Association for restoring complete 
unity within the party under his leadership.’’ 
* * * 

It is always interesting to discover the origin of 
false rumours, and a very simple explanation of the 
story about Mr. Lloyd George’s intrigues with Labour 
may be given. It happens that Mr. Snowden lives near 
Mr. Lloyd George in the country, and it is quite true 
that Mr. Snowden was visited by Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Clynes on May 7th. Mr. Lloyd George was in town 
at the time, but Mr. Snowden borrowed his car to meet 
his visitors at Guildford Station and take them to his 
house. There is no smoke without fire, but the fire 
may be of a most innocent character, as it was in this 
case. Unfortunately, evil rumours can seldom be over- 
taken and destroyed as promptly and thoroughly as this 
has been. 

* * * 

Lord Oxford’s illness (from which, we are glad to 
learn, he is making a good recovery) made it impossible 
for him to receive the deputation before the Federation 
met at Weston-super-Mare this week, or to address the 
public demonstration there on Friday. It is expected, 
however, that he will accept the Candidates’ represen- 
tations, with the proviso that he must not be expected 
to admit Mr. Lloyd George to future meetings of the 
Shadow Cabinet. There, perhaps, the matter will be 
allowed to rest, though some understanding between the 
Chairman of the Party in the Commons and the Chief 
Whip seems essential. The only point of substance that 
has emerged during the dispute is the vexed question 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s fund. There is much to be said for 
the view that two funds in one party must inevitably 
cause friction. It is by no means certain, however, that 
Mr. Lloyd George is in a position to hand over his fund 
to the party trustees, even if he wishes to do so. The 
income from the fund is certainly at his disposal, but 
the capital is held under conditions which make it diffi- 
cult for him to hand it over bodily to the Liberal Party, 
for which it was not originally intended. Lord 
Cowdray, by the way, is reported to have offered a 
million pounds (or, what is much the same, to make up 
tae Million Guineas Fund to that amount) if the party 
would get rid of Mr. Lloyd George. Does that ‘offer 
now lapse, or has the Shadow Cabinet won the prize? 

* * * 

Brazil has given notice of its intention of withdraw- 
ing from the League of Nations. The Covenant provides 
that :— 

“Any member of the League may, after two years’ 
notice of its intention so to do, withdraw from the 

League, provided that all its international obligations 


and all its obligations under this Covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal.” 


Brazil has thus two years in which to reconsider its 
decision, and by that time the Council question will 
either have been settled or have changed its aspect. In 
any case, the withdrawal of Brazil would be a small 
price to pay for the adhesion of Germany, however much 
we may regret the blunder which has led to that with- 
drawal. The presence of the South American Republics 
in the League while the United States remains outside 
inevitably gives rise to special problems. The detach- 
ment of these States from many of the questions with 
which the League is concerned enables them to play a 
useful part as arbitrators and conciliators, but it also 
makes for irresponsibility. No one wants them to with- 
draw, but it would be easy to exaggerate the importance 
of their participation at this stage. More serious issues 
would be raised if Spain were to follow Brazil’s example, 


‘but Spain has even more to lose than the League by a 


complete breach, and we may hope that General Primo 
de Rivera will not carry his resentment to that length. 


* * * 


We were too hasty when we assumed a few weeks 
ago that rhetorical Ministerial promises to use all the 
resources of the public credit to protect the franc meant 
that the vast gold reserves of the Bank of France would 
at last be employed to discharge their proper and only 
function. Apparently, no inroads have yet been made 
in the tenacity of the French prejudice against parting 
with gold in any circumstances whatsoever. Thus, 
whereas the use of a very small amount of gold would 
have held the franc round about 150 to the £ without 
any difficulty, the situation has been again allowed to 
go to pieces, a new record of 180 has been set up this 
week, and another Ministry has fallen. 


* * * 


Whatever may be the future of the franc, it is 
clear that the case of the State employés will have to be 
attended to. The Civil Servants in Paris are only a 
section of the vast staff of fonctionnaires who fill the 
provinces and municipalities. They are a body with very 
great electoral influence; and, be it added, they have 
a real case. Their wages and salaries are far below what 
their qualifications should command. As for the poli- 
tical solution of the present crisis, it is always possible 
that M. Briand’s adroitness will succeed and that a 
Ministry of National Union will be created ; but as there 
are certain combinations which are quite impossible— 
nobody can imagine MM. Poincaré, Caillaux, and Her- 
riot meeting together at a council table—the Ministry 
of National Union will, in point of fact, be no more 
than a Ministry which inclines to the Right. The point 
of interest in these successive crises is whether the French 
people will continue to be satisfied with a purely political 
solution ; or whether a movement will be set on foot to 
curtail Parliamentary and Ministerial control in financial 
matters, in favour of an expert committee. The question 
is all the more interesting in that the French people have 
not yet made up their minds. 


- + * 


It is rather ironical that an outburst of provincial 
patriotism in Alsace should have synchronized with the 
new difficulties of the French Government. An Alsatian 
organization called the Heimatbund has recently pub- 
lished a proclamation in a large number of provincial 
papers. The manifesto would not be very alarming to 
our way of thinking: it states the case for a special 
administration of the recovered provinces, and goes at 
some length into the language question in the schools. 
The French authorities have, however, decided that the 
proclamation expresses dangerous separatist tendencies, 
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and are dealing severely with those who signed it. Dis- 
ciplinary action is being taken against all officials who 
were connected with it, and some have actually been 
relieved of their posts. The social, religious, and poli- 
tical problems involved in the reincorporation of the re- 
covered provinces are so numerous and intricate that 
these manifestations of feeling, which will probably be 
recurrent, should be carefully noticed and watched. The 
recent local elections seemed to show that the mass of the 
population in the two provinces were ready to accept 
French administration ; and we are fairly safe in assum- 
ing that the Heimatbund organization at present repre- 
sents a minority view. The point of interest is whether 
repressive measures are not likely to give the views of 
this minority additional momentum and spread. 
- - - 


The surrender of Abd-el-Krim has not by any means 
put an end to the difficulties of France and Spain in 
Morocco. In the first place, the disposal of the Rifi 
Chief himself has become a subject of controversy be- 
tween the two Governments ; the Spaniards demand that 
he should be handed over to them as a “ war criminal ”’ ; 
the French consider that his surrender entitles him to be 
treated as a prisoner of war. Meanwhile, a new leader, 
Uld-el-Far, has arisen among the Jabala, and his atti- 
tude towards the Spaniards is, at best, uncertain. Both 
in the Rif and in the Middle Atlas, isolated tribes, occu- 
pying very difficult country, are still in arms. Spanish 
policy appears to have swung round from concentration 
on the Primo de Rivera line, to a contemplated perma- 
nent occupation of the entire Spanish zone—a decision 
for which past history offers little encouragement. The 
Italian Press has been quick to emphasize the interest of 
Italy, as a Mediterranean Power, in any ultimate settle- 
ment, and while the special claims of Italy have not 
much foundation, it is still quite possible that the Moroc- 
can question may again become a matter of international 
concern. M. Briand, it is true, repudiates the sugges- 
tion: France and Spain have succeeded in suppressing a 
domestic revolt, “and henceforward we have peace.” 
M. Briand is certainly optimistic. 

* * * 


There has been a surprising amount of loose talk, 
in the American as well as in the English Press, about 
an early repeal or modification of Prohibition in the 
United States. Even Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, has given to a French interviewer 
his opinion that the end of the dry régime is in sight. 
Those who express themselves in this fashion (and some 
of them are prominent enough to make some care for 
their reputations worth while) may be advised to look 
again at the legal and electoral facts. The Prohibition 
Amendment cannot be taken out of the Constitution, 
nor will the coming referenda, even if favourable to the 
Wets in a dozen States, bring the Volstead Enforcement 
Act to an end. Two months ago a sub-committee of the 
Senate held hearings on the subject in Washington for 
nearly three weeks. The report has just been published. 
By a four-to-one vote it declares for the continuance of 
Prohibition, without change. The dissenting member 
is Senator Reed of Missouri, who was the only Wet on 
the sub-committee. The vote, of course, was predeter- 
mined. That circumstance is symptomatic of this 
impossible situation. 

* * x 

General Hertzog has acted wisely, if belatedly, in 
postponing the Flag Bill for a year. The questions at 
issue are matters of sentiment; but sentiment is no 


‘from South African politics. 


negligible factor in South African politics. The com- 
promise proposed by the South African Party, that the 
unity of the two races should be symbolized by a flag 
combining the Union Jack with the colours of the old 
Dutch Republics, was reasonable and statesmanlike. By 
insisting on the absolute exclusion of the Union Jack, 
the éxtreme Nationalists have given new life to the em- 
bittered racial controversies which the good sense and 
good feeling of General Smuts, and of General Hertzog 
himself in the earlier stages of his administration, had 
done so much to allay. Incidentally, the flag proposals, 
following on the forcing through of the Colour Bar Bill, 
have aroused keen suspicion among the natives, who 
view with dread the idea of a Dutch South Africa. A 
year or so ago there seemed fair hopes both of an agreed 
native policy and the elimination of racial bitterness 
Under pressure from 
Nationalist and Labour extremists, General Hertzog has 
wantonly thrown away a golden opportunity. It remains 
to be seen whether he can retrace his steps. 


* * * 


The decision of the National Committee of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union to institute an indus- 
trial section of the Union with no qualification for mem- 
bership other than employment in the engineering 
industry, will be variously regarded in different quarters. 
Those who believe firmly in industrial unionism will 
hail this decision as the final defeat of craft unionism. 
The unions at whose expense the new section of the 
A.E.U. will flourish, will probably see in it a sinister 
attempt to bring the semi-skilled and unskilled under 
the domination and authority of the skilled. In our 
opinion, there is very little chance of the last-named 
development. If the old Amalgamated Society had 
adopted an industrial basis during the early stages of the 
revolution in the technique of production, when the 
semi-skilled and little-skilled were few in numbers, the 
craftsmen might have succeeded in such a design, in the 
same way as the spinners dominate the piecers in the 
cotton industry. But now the semi-skilled are many, 
and growing in numbers day by day. The real danger 
is that jealousy will be aroused amongst the Unions who 
now enrol these workers, and that the bargaining power 
of the workers in the industry as a whole will be more 
than ever weakened by inter-Union quarrels, Every- 
thing depends therefore on how the A.E.U. conduct 
their operations. 

* * * 


The Eventne STANDARD gave a remarkable example 
last week of the way in which newspaper “ stunts’’ are 
run. On June 10th that enterprising journal published 
an article headed (across a full page) “ The Way to Coal 


Salvation,’’ which opened as follows :— 


“The Eventnc Stanparp is able to publish to-day 
striking tables showing the disadvantages under which 
the smaller collieries are operated as compared with 
the larger mines under existing conditions. 

“They are an effective argument for the suggested 
plan for placing the industry under a single financial 
control. . . .” 


Then, after some more general remarks, two tables 
appeared—both lifted bodily, footnote and all, without 
acknowledgment, from pages 54 and 55 of the Commis- 
sion’s Report. It is obvious that the figures would have 
gained in authority if their source had been given, but 
presumably the newspaper would have lost in réclame. 
It would be interesting to know whether the editor was 
imposed upon, or whether this is considered a legitimate 
way of securing “ exclusive copy.” 
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MR. BALDWIN PLUNGES 
M R. BALDWIN has won a remarkable place in 


the public affection and esteem. Everyone 

likes him, everyone knows that he is an ex- 
ceptionally humane, honourable, and disinterested man. 
Nor is that all. There is manifest in his speeches an 
understanding of diverse points of view and of the forces 
at work in society, an imaginative sympathy, and a 
general enlightenment of mind, which raise him far 
above the level of the mere well-intentioned bungler, and 
all attempts to write him down as such miss the mark. 
But these qualities, engaging though they are, do not 
constitute an adequate equipment for a Prime Minister ; 
and it has been clear for a long time that Mr. Baldwin 
is deficient when it comes to grasping the requirements 
of a complex situation. Moreover, he has colleagues, 
who naturally do not always share his point of view. 
How far it is Mr. Baldwin’s own lack of grasp, how far 
it is differences within the Cabinet that account for the 
prolonged mishandling of the coal problem, we shall not 
pause to speculate. But the figure which the Govern- 
ment has cut throughout is a sorry one. Now it fumbles, 
now it plunges. This week it has taken a disastrous 
plunge. The effect of Mr. Baldwin’s speech in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday would not have been 
materially different, if he had said, “ We take our stand 
in this dispute with the coal-owners; and we shall not 
sheathe the sword until the Miners’ Federation has been 
utterly and finally destroyed.” 

Mr. Baldwin has done much more than announce 
legislation enabling an additional hour to be worked 
in the coal-mines if the owners and the miners so agrce. 
To such a measure, in itself, no great objection need be 
taken. But Mr. Baldwin has committed himself and 
his Cabinet to the “ quite definite’’ conclusion “that 
the return to a longer working day is necessary.’’ Nor 
is that all. The reasons which he gives for this con- 
clusion add immensely to the significance of the step 
which he has taken :-— 

“It is quite clear,’’ he declares, “ to those who have 
studied the Report that if the wage reductions were to 
be made on existing hours they would have to be on 
such a scale, if the industry was to be carried on in 
many parts of the country, that no one would like to 
see such wages offered. The conditions of the industry 
themselves to-day, or we will say when the stoppage took 
place, were so bad that the minimum rates on a seven- 
hours day, if a fixed and universal minimum were made, 
would be one impossible, I think, to ask the industry 
to take. It is for that reason that we have come quite 
definitely to the conclusion that the return to a longer 
working day is necessary.”’ 

What are the wage-reductions which he feels would 
be “impossible ’’? Is he thinking of the 10 per cent. 
contemplated by the Commission? Clearly not. For, 
immediately afterwards, he announced that the wages 
which the owners were prepared to offer on the basis of 
an eight-hour day would in no case entail a reduction 
of more than 10 per cent., and, therefore :— 


“ There cannot be any district in which the reduc- 
tion of wages would be so drastic that it would justify 
the Government in calling on the taxpayer to ease the 
adjustment.”’ 

In other words, Mr. Baldwin not only adopts as 
his own the owners’ favourite remedy; he adopts also 
their premises. He approaches the problem with the 
same assumption as they do, that labour-costs must be 
reduced to the full extent of the huge gap which 
separates the subsidized prices of the last few months 
from remunerative prices. His state of mind is exactly 
that of the colliery chairman who wrote to the Tres 
—the letter from which we quoted last week—suggest- 
ing, as a simple plan for settling the dispute, that the 
joint accountants should be asked to work out precisely 
what the industry can pay. He takes the present prices, 
or rather the pre-strike prices, of coal for granted, 
ignoring the part which the subsidy has played in 
making them what they are. He works out on this basis 
what the industry can afford to pay, and is so shocked 
by the result that sheer humanity drives him to embrace 
the policy of longer hours, in order to maintain a decent 


standard of living for the men. He speaks, at all events, 
as though this were his state of mind. He cannot really 
be as oblivious as he seems to every consideration that 
lies one inch below the surface of the obvious. But his 
real opinions are probably so vague and uncertain that 
he is afraid of taking a decided stand on any but obvious 
considerations, especially when such a policy would bring 
him into bitter conflict with the coalowners, necessarily 
an awkward matter for a Conservative Government. 

Now all this—let there be no mistake—is in the 
sharpest possible conflict with the Report of the Royal 
Commission to which Mr. Baldwin appealed repeatedly 
throughout his speech. On the question of hours, the 
Commission summarized their views as follows :— 

“Reference has already been made to the proposal 

of the Mining Association that costs of production 
should be reduced mainly by an extension of working 
hours. For the reasons set out at length in an earlier 
chapter we cannot recommend acceptance of their pro- 
posal. It would make the working day of the British 
miner longer than in any important mining area in the 
continent of Europe, except Upper Silesia. It involves 
an increase of production per head; this means either 
that prices would have to be lowered further to find a 
market, or that perhaps 130,000 men would be added to 
the numbers unemployed. It would be offset in part 
almost certainly by increased absenteeism, and possibly 
by slackness of work. It might lead to extension of 
hours in other countries. It involves a lowering of the 
standard of life and leisure which would tend to become 
permanent. ”’ 

That is a fairly emphatic pronouncement, and it is 
not a hasty, ill-considered one. The “ reasons,’’ as the 
Commission say, are “set out at length in an earlier 
chapter,’’ and they form an exceedingly impressive case. 
How does Mr. Baldwin answer the Commission’s argu- 
ments? No answer whatsoever has as yet been attempted 
either by him or by any of those who have been busy 
these last weeks creating an atmosphere for longer hours. 
Is that not a somewhat remarkable fact? That, despite 
all the parade of “standing firmly by the Report,’’ 
the Government should throw over one of its most 
emphatic findings, relating to one of the principal points 
at issue, without taking the smallest notice of the argu- 
ments on which this finding was based, much less 
attempting to rebut them! 

So far, the departure from the Report is clear 
enough. What is less easy to bring out vividly (because 
here the Commissioners were discreetly vague) is that 
the fundamental economic postulates by which Mr. Bald- 
win and the Government have now shown that their 
minds are governed, and which are no other than the 
owners’ postulates, are equally inconsistent with the 
tenour of the Report. |The Commission, while not 
attempting to prescribe a wage settlement, indicated 
clearly enough the order of magnitude of the reductions 
which they thought essential. They indicated 10 per 
cent., not 10 per cent. plus longer hours, not 10 per 
cent. as a mere first instalment, but 10 per cent. as the 
average cut required, on the basis of existing hours and 
without any subsidy, to put the industry on an economic 
basis. “In some districts less may be needed, in others 
more.’’ But 10 per cent. was the general idea. Mr. 
Baldwin and his Cabinet are clearly of the view that 
this, by itself, would not be nearly enough. Why not 
enough? Because it would not bridge the gap on the 
basis of present prices. “ Since the December quarter,” 
said Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, “on which the Com- 
mission largely based their findings, prices had got worse, 
and the situation at present had taken a turn for the 
worse.”’ The suggestion is that if the Commission were 
reporting to-day, they would have found it necessary 
to advise heavier reductions, and perhaps been driven, 
like the Government, to the more humane alternative 
of longer hours. 

Now this is grossly to misread both the purport of 
the Report and the nature of the coal market. It is 
perfectly true that the Commission took the returns for 
the last quarter of 1925 as the basis of their calculations. 
But they did not do so merely because these were the 
latest figures available, but because, for various reasons 
which they set out at length (such as the correspondence 
between coal prices in this quarter and the wholesale 
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index-numbers), they represented in their judgment the 
level of coal prices likely to rule in future. They recog- 
nized that the prices of this quarter were “ depressed by 
the subsidy,’’ so that it might seem that their estimate 
was unduly conservative; but against this they pointed 
out that the quarter’s proceeds were “ buoyed up by old 
contracts,’’ and that prices always rule higher in the 
winter season than at other periods of the year. So, with 
such weighings and balancings, they chose the results 
of this particular quarter for reckoning purposes. 

What has happened since this quarter? The subsidy 
continued, and its dimensions became larger. The 
uneconomic pits, drawing their subsidy, continued to 
work. Thus the forces making for an undue depression 
of prices continued with cumulative effect. The “old 
contracts’’ ceased to “buoy up’’ the returns in the 
same degree. Accordingly the proceeds for the first 
quarter of 1926 made a much worse showing. The 
favourable winter season passed away, and we 
approached the summer months. What is there in all 
this to suggest that the Commission’s calculations no 
longer hold, or that, if they could have foreseen what 
has happened, they would have proposed wage-reductions 
on a more drastic scale? Why, what has happened is 
exactly what they did foresee, and what they gave as 
their reason for adopting so apparently conservative a 
basis as a quarter already bedevilled by subsidized over- 
production. 

There is not a particle of justification in the Report 
for the principle that labour-costs must be reduced by 
the full extent of whatever gap might obtain in April, 
after nine months of subsidy. That is the principle of 
the coal-owners. It is now apparently the principle of 
the Government. It is a monstrous principle; and, by 
adopting it, Mr. Baldwin has gone far to suggest that, 
though he may preserve appearances better, the realities 
would be much the same if Mr. Evan Williams were 
Prime Minister. 


ROUMANIA IN ELECTION TIME 
Reni is potentially one of the richest 


countries in Europe; but to-day its people are 
poor, it lacks capital and enterprise, and its 
currency has been sinking lower and lower. This state 
of affairs is, of course, largely due to the same causes 
which are hindering economic development all over 
Europe—the waste of war, the shock of violent change, 
the absurd system of new tariff frontiers, and the sense 
of insecurity that lies over all the countries of Eastern 
Europe. Roumania naturally feels them as much as any. 
Hostile neighbours surround her on three sides, and one 
of them is Russia, which refuses all recognition of the 
transfer of Bessarabia. Standing on the broken 
bridge by the old Turkish fort at Tighina (Bender), and 
looking across the Dniester at villages only a couple of 
miles distant, with which no communication could be 
held, one felt at the confines of European civilization, 
and there seemed to be menace in the unbroken silence 
of the scene. Nor are Hungary or Bulgaria neighbours 
that one would choose offhand for bedfellows. 
Nevertheless such dangers are remote and threaten 
us all in the long run as much as Roumania herself. 
Europe is already strong enough to resist them. What 
keeps Roumania from obtaining the full value of her 
riches is largely the fault of her own people. What she 
needs most of all is good government, resting on the firm 
foundations of popular control. It could hardly be 
expected that a people so long under the domination of 
alien rulers could develop such a system in the short 
time in which it has had independence. 
It was election time when I arrived in Transylvania. 
The Liberal Government of Roumania, which for four 
years had directed Roumania’s destiny, had at last fallen. 
Financially the Liberals control Roumania whether in 
or out of office, and they have extended to the new en- 


an almost unknown phenomenon in Roum&nia. 


larged State the same methods which they applied to 
the old Kingdom. Moreover, whether from mistaken 
patriotism or self-interest, their policy has been such as 
to prevent the influx of foreign capital, which threatens 
their own monopoly of economic power. They do not 
wish Roumania to be “ exploited ’’—at any rate by no 
one else but themselves. 

The new Roumania has for long been restless under 
this hegemony. The Nationalist party of Transylvania, 
and the Peasant (Tsaranist) party had profited by the dis- 
content, and, since they were by far the strongest parties 
of the Opposition, had expected to be called to power. 
The communal elections went against the Government— 
Some 
change was necessary. It was, however, a tremendous 
shock to all but a handful of professional politicians when 
the King, moved, it was thought, by powerful subter- 
ranean influences, appointed General Averescu, who had 
but five followers in the Chamber, to be the new Prime 
Minister. The mistakes and quarrels of the two opposi- 
tion parties certainly provided the King with an excuse, 
but one hardly sufficient for so drastic an exercise of the 
prerogative. Joined by certain deserters from the 
Nationalists, General Averescu proceeded to make a 
Government and then to obtain a majority. The com- 
munal ‘elections had shown that an overwhelming 
majority of the people were in favour of the Nationalist 
and Peasant parties. The whole strength of the Govern- 
ment would be needed to overcome the popular will. It 
was exerted with the usual result, and in the new 
Chamber the Government will have a large majority. 

The methods used were those familiar in Eastern 
Europe, but they were applied more intensively than 
usual. In Transylvania in particular every artifice was 
used to overcome the formidable Nationalist majority. 
Piquancy was added to the situation by the fact that the 
Minister of Interior was M. Goga, himself once a Nation- 
alist, a poet and a patriot, who had led the Roumanian 
resistance to the Magyars and who still possesses the 
passionate admiration of many of his countrymen. 
Nevertheless he made an electoral pact with the 
Minorities in Transylvania, with the result that they 
were free to visit their constituencies, while the 
Nationalists, including men who had fought for Rou- 
manian rights in the darkest days of Magyar rule, were 
hindered in every way and even prevented from leaving 
the town by automobile—the only method of carrying 
out their propaganda. I tested this myself, and was 
stopped one kilometre from Cluj—a fact duly recorded 
in the Opposition Press. 

For the Press was free, and, indeed, expressed 
itself in the strongest terms on all these questions. 
“Terrorism ”’ was the word it applied to the Govern- 
ment’s methods. In our language that is, however, too 
strong. A Government which controls communications 
and in the last resort ballot-boxes does not need to be 
brutal. The peasant is accustomed to be coerced and 
cajoled. The Minister of the Interior admitted only a 
“ normal excess of zeal ” on the part of his subordinates. 
But it was claimed that never before, even under Tisza, 
had the Transylvanians been so subjected to control in 
election time. The Government defence made to me 
was that their opponents would have done the same, 
and that fear of Bolshevik attempts made special 
measures necessary. All Governments, they said, come 
into power first and make their majority afterwards. 
We are only doing it rather more efficiently than usual. 
You must not try and apply occidental standards to a 
country so oriental as ours. 

There is much truth in all this. A hundred years 
ago similar methods and worse were used in Britain. 
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Many of the peasantry are illiterate. Some of their 
leaders are obviously unfit for office. Yet one’s sym- 
pathy went out to young men, who one found broken- 
hearted at the state of their politics, and who refused 
to accept such conditions as normal. Some of the 
Opposition leaders also, such as M. Vaida Voivode of 
the Nationalists, and Dr. Lupu of the Tsaranists, are 
men of great capacity—devoted to their country and 
leading laborious lives in Opposition, when they might 
have had power and riches, if they had abandoned their 
principles. But their day is not yet, and the devotion 
of their followers will be tried yet longer. The old 
control seems likely to last for a while, and the Rou- 
manian peasant, for the most part a peasant proprietor, 
is fortunately not at all likely to make matters worse 
for himself by revolution or open resistance. 

Yet I left Roumania full of hope for its future. 
New forces are springing into life, and, though time is 
needed, they may come to fruition in this rapidly chang- 
ing age much quicker than some people anticipate. I 
was the guest of the University of Cluj. The founda- 
tions of the University had been laid by the Hungarian 
State and the generosity of some Magyar magnates, but 
the transition to a Roumanian University had been 
admirably managed under the direction of Dr. Sextil 
Puscariau, its skilful and learned Rector. One can 
imagine that he has had no easy task in a country where 
political influence is so formidable, but he has triumphed 
over all difficulties, and the result is a University in the 
little town of Cluj such as any country might be proud 
to claim. No modern University in Britain, not even 
Manchester, can boast such a library. Its medical 
schools and scientific institutions and its new hostels for 
men and women students show a true spirit of progress, 
however much they are hindered—as in all European 
Universities—by lack of funds. Above all, the liberal 
spirit of some of its teachers must in the long run exer- 
cise a profound influence on its students, some of whom 
are perhaps at this moment naturally more full of 
national than international zeal. 

Nor can one help but have confidence in the Rou- 
manian peasant. He has, of course, as many of the 
middle class were not slow to point out, many faults 
arising from his long years of serfdom. But he is now 
master in his own house, and appears to be developing an 
attitude of independence that was hardly anticipated. 
Even the results of the last elections, when all the cir- 
cumstances are taken into account, show that his docility 
is growing less. If only he can find, through the opera- 
tion of the Universities, a sufficiency of educated leaders 
—men who have sprung from his class and understand 
his wants—it may be that the power of the professional 
politicians will be broken sooner than is anticipated. 

Moreover, there has arisen in Roumania, as in the 
other Succession States, the conflict of interests between 
the old kingdom and the newly-acquired territories. In 
every case the old politicians have managed to assert the 
supremacy of the centre over the outlying parts claiming 
for themselves a monopoly of experience and administra- 
tive ability as against men who have been for the most 
part the leaders of forlorn causes. The ensuing conflict 
tends to produce curious combinations such as that be- 
tween Bucharest and the Magyar minority in Transyl- 
vania. The final result may well be to satisfy the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the minorities and thus to assist in 
the consolidation of all the elements of the new states. 
It can hardly be claimed that such a desirable result has 
yet been reached in Roumania, but these elections show 
how much progress has been made in that direction. 

The task before the new state is, it must be admitted, 
one of great difficulty and even danger, when one takes 


into consideration the menace on the Eastern frontier. 
But it is not one beyond the powers of a people which 
has shown such qualities of resistance as the Roumanian 
people have displayed against all their conquerors. The 
elements of a rich and strong nation are there. Educa- 
tion and leadership are needed to combine them together. 
Much will possibly depend on how far the Crown, which 
must always play a réle of great importance in such a 
state, realizes its responsibilities and lives up to them. 
Recent events have thrown a cloud over the Monarchy. 
But it would not be difficult to re-establish its prestige 
amongst a people so lovable and responsive as that of 
Roumania. With the aid of the beautiful and accom- 
plished Queen, the Roumanian Crown might win an 
impregnable position in the hearts of the Roumanian 
people, if it could show itself capable of seizing the great 
opportunity which lies to its hand. 
C. K. Wesster. 


LUNACY..AND THE LAW 
(From a CoRRESPONDENT.) 
W ise: SMART HARNETT is one of the most 


tragic figures in English life to-day. A sane 

man, he suffered the unimaginable horrors of 
being shut up for nine years in a series of asylums. At 
length he escaped—being still regarded as a delusional 
lunatic by his medical overseers—and was immediately 
certified to be sane. He then sought such remedies as 
British justice would give him for his wrongs. 

He has now lost his fortune in fighting two actions 
which proved that he was never insane, but that he 
has no substantial remedy against anyone. 

The story is worth recalling in outline. 

In 1912 he suffered from an affection of the throat 
which medical treatment had failed to cure, and in an 
unhappy moment he went to and was treated by a quack 
who injected him with a poison that nearly killed him, 
and left him in delirium for some days. In the course of 
his recovery he said and did some quite unusual things— 
unusual, that is to say, in a man who has not been 
driven into delirium by the poison of a quack. 

These things being brought to the attention of two 
doctors they certified him as a lunatic. One of these 
doctors is dead, the other is Dr. Henry Holdrich Fisher, 
the defendant in the action recently concluded. The 
jury found, on evidence which could scarcely lead to 
any other conclusion, that Dr. Fisher acted without 
that reasonable care which is all that the law demands 
of a doctor in addition to good faith. 

As a result of that certificate, negligently given, 
Mr. Harnett, protesting his sanity, was taken to the 
asylum of Dr. Adam. In the event he was not a free 
man for nine years. 

At the end of a month, namely, in December, 1912, 
he was released “on probation ”’ for twenty-eight days. 
Indignantly anxious that by no further mischance 
should he be returned to the asylum at the end of that 
time he went to the offices of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy to ask that some independent person might be 
allowed to remain with him during the period of proba- 
tion. He had previously provided himself with money 
for the payment of this attendant. 

The Commissioner on duty was Dr. Bond. The 
official memorandum of that day’s transaction records :— 

“ Mr. Harnett arrived at 10 minutes to 10 and said 
he wished to see a Commissioner. He saw Dr. Bond 
after we had ascertained by telephone from Malling 

Place that Mr. Harnett had been granted leave of 


absence on trial on Thursday, 10th, when his brother, 
the Petitioner, had come to fetch him. It appears he 
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escaped from his brother’s care. . . . Dr. Bond arranged 
with Dr. Adam to send a motor and two attendants to 
fetch Mr. Harnett, and he remained here till two 
o’clock.”’ 


The “after ’’ is to be noted. There was only one tele- 
phone message, in which the arrangement for his return 
to the asylum was made—“ after ’’ which “ he saw Dr. 
Bond.”’ 

‘““He remained here till two o’clock ’’! 

No one ever disputed in the trial against Dr. Bond 
that Dr. Bond illegally detained Mr. Harnett in 
Victoria Street. The jury found that Mr. Harnett was 
then sane, that Dr. Bond detained him for the purpose 
of his being detained at Malling Place, Dr. Adam’s 
asylum, that Dr. Bond did so because he believed 
(erroneously) that Mr. Harnett had escaped from his 
brother’s charge, and that he did not take reasonable 
care to ascertain the true facts. 

In these circumstances Mr. Harnett was sent back 
to Dr. Adam in the charge of two keepers. 

Dr. Adam asked no questions of Dr. Bond, and 
beyond the telephone message received no further details 
of the incident from him. Dr. Adam said that having 
“such good information ’’ he deemed further inquiry 
unnecessary. 

Each Lord Justice in the Court of Appeal com- 
mented on this point :— 

“The message was received from a source which 

was certainly authoritative.” —Banxes L.J. 

“Bear in mind the source of the information he 

had received.”’-—WarrineTon L.J. 


“He acted on a statement of a most experienced 
Commissioner.’’—Scrutton L.J. 


Dr. Adam, then, detained Mr. Harnett, who was 
thus labelled not only with the aspersion of “ mania ”’ 
set out in Dr. Fisher’s original certificate, but with the 
record that when released on probation he had to be 
returned as unfit for liberty by ‘‘a most experienced 
Commissioner.’’ 

Who was likely again to take the risk of releasing 
him? 

Yet the House of Lords decided that Mr. Harnett 
was detained on the opinion of Dr. Adam, and that that 
opinion was so “ independent ’’ as to upset the ruling 
and finding of judge and jury that his detention by Dr. 
Adam might be and was the direct result of Dr. Bond’s 
action. This deprived Mr. Harnett of any damages 
against Dr. Bond except for the inconvenience suffered 
by him up to the time of his return to Malling Place! 
The judgment against Dr. Adam was reversed. - 

The rest of the story is short in the telling, though 
it covered nine years. A growing number of “ delu- 
sions’’ were registered against him. He had the 
“delusion ’’’ of persecution, the “delusion” that his 
throat was affected, the “delusion ’’ that he had been 
injected by a quack. He was affected with “ religious 
mania ’’ because “‘ he was something like the Salvation 
Army.’’ 

When Dr. Fisher was in the box he said that if Mr. 
Harnett persisted in saying (as he had stated in evidence) 
that he (Dr. Fisher) had ever attended another member 
of the family before the date on which he certified Mr. 
Harnett that was “a delusion. It is a fresh proof of 
my case.’’ The next morning Dr. Fisher’s receipt for 
the previous attendance was produced, and Dr. Fisher, 
under pressure from the judge, “ withdrew the state- 
ment’! 

Not every sane man could disprove the allegation 
of a “delusion ’’ by producing a receipt some twelve 
years old. 

As soon as Mr. Harnett was released he brought his 
two actions, one against Dr. Bond and Dr. Adam, the 
other against Dr. Fisher. 
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In each case the jury found Mr. Harnett to have 
been sane. 

The jury, finding negligence against Dr. Fisher, 
could not be directed, in view of the decision in Harnett 
v. Bond, to give damages save only up to the moment of 
Mr. Harnett’s detention by Dr. Adam. They awarded 
£500. 

In these circumstances Dr. Henry Holdrich Fisher, 
of Sittingbourne, in Kent, saw fit to plead the Statute 
of Limitations, namely, that the plaintiff’s cause of 
action ‘‘ did not accrue within siz years next before the 
commencement of this action.’’ 

Mr. Justice Horridge with “regret ’’ was “ forced 
to arrive’’ at a decision that since Mr. Harnett was 
proved not to have been insane when certified by Dr. 
Fisher he was therefore capable—though detained for 
nine years as a lunatic—of bringing his action within 
six, and that therefore under the Statute Dr. Henry 
Holdrich Fisher must be given judgment with costs. 

There are those who do and there are those who do 
not plead the Statute of Limitations. But there are 
some questions to ask about this particular result. 

Is Dr. Henry Holdrich Fisher, as a member of an 
honourable profession, satisfied with his verdict? What 
does the medical profession think of it? 

Was Dr. Fisher financially assisted by the profes- 
sion in his defence? If so, are they going to accept their 
costs from Mr. Harnett? 

And there is this to add. The law which makes 
such a preposterous result possible should be altered 
without delay. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
BETTING AND BICKERING 


House oF Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16TH. 
(By Our PaRLiaMENTARY CoRRESPONDENT.) 


HE general strike, the coal strike, and the un- 
seasonable weather have completely knocked the 
bottom out of the House of Commons. The 
famous terrace, which used to attract half London, is 
swept by continuous storms, into a bedraggled desert. 
Most of the members have fled, one to his farm, another 
to his merchandise, in desperate attempts to save the 
inexorable destruction which seems coming on through 
an indefinite prolongation of the coal dispute. Even 
those who were the fiercest in backing Mr. Baldwin’s 
refusal to negotiate with the Trades Union Council (then 
representing the miners), are now strenuously or sulkily 
demanding why the Government does not take some 
action to put an end to an impossible state of affairs. 
Yesterday Mr. Baldwin announced that instead of de- 
claring for the report, the whole report, and nothing 
but the report, he intended by legislation definitely to 
throw over its most important recommendation—that 
there should be no extension of the seven-hours day. 
When this legislation appears, Parliament will wake up 
again. The only subject of light comedy which relieves 
the situation has been the effort of Lord Oxford and his 
twelve quaint supporters to eject from the remains of 
the Liberal Party one who, unaccountably, refuses to 
go. And here the interest, as in all House of Commons 
gossip, is not in the principle but in the personality: 
Mr. Lloyd George, having occupied so large a space for 
so long a time in Parliamentary debate and having had 
serving under him or as colleagues many of the leaders 
of all three parties in the State. 

All this, of course, is very comfortable to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who desires to get through his 
Budget without criticism or delay. It is not perhaps so 
welcome when the Chancellor of the Exchequer is Mr. 
Churchill, who desires to exhibit his quips, his epigrams, 
his energy, and his rhetoric to a larger audience than 
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that of fifty or sixty rather sleepy and bored persons ; 
and to have these subsequently reported in the daily 
newspapers. For in whatever office he has held, Mr. 
Churchill has always subordinated the actual proposals 
for which he was responsible to his own brilliance in 
defence of them, believing that rhetoric and not reality 
is the way to mount to the stars. This is more than ever 
necessary now that he is trying to dig himself into a 
party which is more than ever mistrustful of him. The 
debate on the betting tax furnished him with one oppor- 
tunity of which he took full advantage. He was assailed, 
largely from his own side of the House, by those who 
asserted that he was legalizing a moral evil, by those 
who asserted that this 5 per cent. tax on betting would 
destroy racing, and by Lady Astor, who in her 
usual state of exuberant excitement asserted that 
racing was a fine sport while betting was a crime. His 
retort to her perhaps most pleased the House, and for 
once reduced her to silence. ‘She gave advice on a 
public platform to a large number of persons as to the 
horse on which they had better, if they should be so 
tempted, repose their faith and their stake. But I quite 
agree my noble friend has a method of escape from the 
criticism of illogicality I am fastening upon her, because 
she can say she only gave them that advice in order to 
sicken them of a bad habit. The horse which she 
advised them to back did not run first, it ran last.’’ 
Despite such pleasant retorts, however, there seems to 
be a general uneasiness at the new step the Government 
is taking. It is quite obvious, as Sir H. Cautley pointed 
out, that you cannot have a system of State licensed 
betting agents for the rich and at the same time instruct 
your police to chivvy, fine, or imprison unlicensed book- 
makers performing exactly the same operation among 
the poor. The situation is bound to break down into all 
betting legalized or no betting legalized. Mr. Mac- 
quisten, not exactly an incarnation of the Noncon- 
formist conscience, proposed an alternative—that the 
State strive to raise the money, not by licensing the 
bookmakers, but by fining them. “Get the bookmaker 
up before the court once a year and say to him, ‘ Have 
you been practising as a bookmaker for the past year! 
“Yes.’ ‘Well, then, we fine you £500.’ When the 
next year comes round you can fine him again.’’ By 
so ingenious a system he opined that the State would 
cet its revenue without having to pass its blessing upon 
betting, and would also satisfy the conscience of a large 
number of people. The suggestion seemed ingenious, but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made no response to 
it. He is evidently, however, finding unexpected diffi- 
culties in his own pleasant plan, and announces con- 
siderable changes in the Report stage of the Bill. 

On Friday a handful of the House spent a merry 
time in discussing or rather “ ragging’’ the Bill which 
removes the compulsion on Cabinet—and some other— 
Ministers to undergo by-elections when they are 
appointed to office. The chief criticism, apart from 
that of some aged constitutional pedants, might have 
been expressed in St. Augustine’s famous prayer, “O 
Lord give me chastity, but not yet.’’ The debate turned 
almost entirely on whether this privilege should be re- 
served only for future Parliaments. And very soon 1! 
was obvious that a man-hunt had changed into a Mond 
hunt. The suspicion was that this private member’s Bill 
was being rushed through by the Government in order 
to promote Sir Alfred Mond to the front bench, without 
having to face the by-election which he had promised 
his constituents to endure when he passed across the 
House, but which he promptly refused, with some vitu- 
peration, when asked that that promise should be made 
good. So we had Captain Wedgwood Benn (at his best 
in such “rags ’’) announcing that although the Prime 
Minister had given Sir Alfred Mond a “ warm letter 
of welcome’’ on his conversion, that after all a man 
cannot live on warm letters of welcome, and it was 
obviously the universal desire on the back benches oppo- 
site that the right honourable gentleman’s talents should 
be recognized by a seat in the Government, and this 
affirmation received with dismal cries of dissent from 
the occupiers of those seats. The irrepressible Mr. Mac- 
quisten blandly inquired if it would be in order that 
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this Bill should not apply to the Member for Car- 
marthen. Jix, breaking into unexpected efforts at wit, 
asserted that ‘in regard to the suggestion about this 
being a Mond relief bill I have nothing to say.’’ And 
on being informed by Commander Kenworthy that he 
was one of the greatest assets of the Opposition, heard 
or pretended to hear that like Dogberry he had been 
written down an ass. Perhaps, however, the most un- 
kind cut came from Captain Bullock, who asserted that 
any idea of promoting Sir Alfred Mond by this method 
would be received with the strongest opposition from the 
back Tory benches. And “I cannot conceive there is 
any idea of it.’’ So the unfortunate Mond seems 
destined to occupy for some time the region of limbo, 
discarded alike by heaven and hell. 

Gossip concerning the Lloyd George controversy has 
died down to a consideration of the actual Parliamentary 
situation. The Press is quiet but for the WesTMINSTER 
GazeTTE, in which the Pearson family have the controll- 
ing interest. Lord Cowdray has never been in a Govern- 
ment under Lord Oxford, but he was a Minister in the 
Coalition under Mr. Lloyd George; and opening the 
Times one morning learnt that his position had been 
offered to Lord Northcliffe who had declined. Since 
then he has used every influence that money can buy to 
get back on his old “ Chief.” The verdict on his paper 
is the verdict of William Morris on the hero of 
“Locksley Hall,’ “ My dear fellow, if you are going to 
make that row, get out of the room, that’s all.””’ What 
is, however, intriguing is a situation which frankly 
resembles Cloud Cuckoo Land. Mr. Lloyd George has 
a private room about a quarter of a mile from the 
chamber in the labyrinth of the Palace of Westminster. 
The “Radical Group’’ has also a private room some 
six stories up. But in the lobby itself are the official 
Liberal Headquarters in which all business is transacted, 
all arrangements made with the other parties for the 
conduct of debate, all considerations discussed arising 
from the daily course of House of Commons business. 
Thé Chief Whip, Sir Godfrey Collins, and the unofficial 
Vice-Chairman, Sir John Simon, have publicly endorsed 
a statement made by Lord Oxford “that confidential 
relations are impossible with one whose instability 
destroys confidence.’’ But the one with whom “ con- 
fidential relations are impossible’? has been elected 
Chairman of the Liberal Parliamentary Party. Will 
this verdict be modified? Will the Chief Whip continue 
to carry on the business of opposition with the boycott 
of “one whose instability destroys confidence,” or will 
the Chairman insist on his chief officer being a man who 
considers that confidential relations are possible with 
him? No one knows the answers to these conundrums; 
but the developments are awaited, not without anxiety, 
by the Liberal Party, and not without a spice of malice 
among their two opponents. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


FIND among Liberals an intense weariness of the 
| whole wretched “Oxford-Lloyd George business. 

Cannot we agree to a moratorium of recrimination, 
coupled with a fervent hope that Weston-super-Mare will 
let it alone? Let us group this infinite split with the 
split infinitive, and get rid of it. The fuss has served its 
turn. It has given an outlet for the fighting passions 
of that most combative of animals, the politician ; it has 
supplied journalists with lively copy in a dull hour; and 
it is time the thing was finished. Lloyd George emerges 
supple, smiling, and undamaged. The blunders of the 
other side—the penalty of the blind malignity of small 
men—gave him all the advantage. Lord Oxford, let us 
admit, was badly informed, and made an error of judg- 
ment, as who may not? The candidates’ meeting was a 
rollicking affair—a sort of political cinema story con- 
cerned with the chase of a non-existent villain. The 
alleged pact with the Labour leaders was such a silly 
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yarn that its exposure ought to set a// Liberals laughing 
together and making friends. The origin of it is still 
unknown, but it is not worth knowing. If Liberals don’t 
laugh together, the next election will see them crying 


separately. 
* * * 


I find among business men who take a strictly 
bread-and-butter view of the coal strike the greatest 
alarm about the prospect. They knew very well long 
before the appalling trade returns came out at what 
rate the paralysis of industry is creeping on. Every 
man whose business depends on coal knows to a week, 
even to a day, how long he can keep going. It is almost 
pathetic to see the anxiety of such business men as one 
meets. “ How long will it last?’’ is the question they 
put to anyone who may be supposed to have an opinion 
on the outskirts of the House of Commons or anywhere 
else. It is as general and much more important than 
the universal “Who will win the Derby?’’ And all 
answers are equally futile. In these circumstances a 
dogmatic reply has a soothing effect, however unsup- 
ported by reasons. A well-known Labour leader (not a 
miner) gave great pleasure in my hearing to a com- 
mercial magnate by saying ‘“ The miners will be back 
on Monday week.’’ It was like the blessed word Meso- 
potamia. Asked what solution the miners would really 
accept, he declared himself as follows: Let the Govern- 
ment take over the mines for a year or eighteen months. 
For that period the miners would accept whatever re- 
duction of wages and alteration of hours are considered 
necessary, provided that a legislative drafting Com- 
mission is set up composed of both sides, with Lord 
Reading as impartial chairman and Sir Herbert Samuel 
as consultant, to carry into execution the constructive 


proposals in the Report. 
* * 


After the news came of Miss Hebhouse’s death, I 
was talking with a Liberal who was in the thick of the 
famous fight for humanity over the concentration camps. 
He told me what I think is very little known, that she 
was, without intending it, the cause of the very serious 
Liberal split in the summer of 1901. Immediately after 
she came back with her famous report she had a long 
talk with “ C.-B.,” then, of course, leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and what she told him made a great impression on 
his sensitive and humane mind. A week later Campbell- 
Bannerman made the speech at the National Reform 
Union dinner containing the phrase ‘“‘ methods of bar- 
barism,’’ which caused such a tremendous rumpus in 
the country and in his party. Mr. Haldane rebuked his 
leader in the House of Commons, and solemnly acquitted 
the Government of barbarism, and shortly afterwards 
Mr. Asquith inaugurated what Lucy at the time called 
the “ war to the knife and fork’ by speaking at another 
dinner, and nailing the colours of the revolting Liberal 
Imperialists to the mast. The division in the Liberal 
Party was very serious. It is interesting to remember 
that Lord Grey, when he was Foreign Secretary in 
“C.-B.’s ’’ Government, showed his characteristic man- 
liness by taking an opportunity to make a complimentary 
reference to the “ methods of barbarism ’’ speech which 
gave equal surprise and pleasure to “C.-B.”’ 

* * * 


It will be interesting to see whether the formidable 
Mrs. Besant, the High Pontiff of Theosophy, succeeds 
in imposing her “ World Teacher’’ on the faithful. I 
am told that there is a good deal of disquiet about it. 
Many members of the Theosophical] Society are not pre- 
pared to swallow Mr. Krishnamurti as “the Vehicle of 
the World Teacher,” z.e., as the second Christ. Mrs. 
Besant is in effect promulgating a new religion, and it is 
a “boss religion,’’ which must, if accepted, master all 


others. It is that, or it is one more pitiful delusion. 
Now the Theosophical Society as I understand it is by 
its foundation friendly to all religions. This may be 
held to be a domestic issue, only interesting to those 
within the family. (I am not a Theosophist—I would 
coarsely describe Theosophy as the miraculous offspring 
of a theological mule and a mystical donkey.) But it 
fascinates even an outsider to watch the struggle of the 
minority to stand up against this powerful old woman 
whose authority has been unquestioned for so long. 
There have been important secessions in several parts of 
the world. At the Society’s convention Mrs. Besant’s 
threat to resign won her an overwhelming victory. While 
she lives she is not likely to be overthrown. « But what 
will happen to Theosophy when she is gone? 
* * * 


I looked into the Queen’s Hall on Sunday night 
in the hope of seeing the Hindu who is about to burst 
upon the world as incarnate Deity—I was disappointed, 
but I studied with admiration the photographs of him 
which the devotees were buying. They show a romantic- 
ally beautiful young man. I stayed to hear Mrs. Besant 
preparing the way in the manner of a ratiocinating John 
the Baptist. It was an impressive performance. The 
meeting was a cross between solemn worship and a 
lecture in the schools. Mrs. Besant pontificated. There 
was sinister personality in every sentence; for all the 
parade of tolerance, the mild sweetness, each clause 
ended with a sort of snap of defiance. I thought the 
address contemptible, intellectually ; it was inconsequent 
and muddled, and took things amazingly for granted. 
As rhetoric, it was simply superb. Standing with the 
clasped hands of a saint, this indomitable woman gave 


to her visions the force of commands. 
* * * 


Good Mr. Meagles in “ Little Dorrit ’’ was touched 
to the depth of his mid-Victorian heart by hearing the 
foundlings singing in their chapel. Mrs. Meagles, if I 
remember, shed a tear. Well, the foundlings have sung 
their hymns round Handel’s organ in Bloomsbury for 
the last time, and few tears have been shed. London 
will know them no more, and the Hospital that has sur- 
vived so wonderfully from the early eighteenth century 
intact with its pictures and traditions will soon be 
broken up. Londoners’ growing indifference to their 
own past, and to the preservation of such relics of slower 
ages that have survived into the age of petrol, is marked 
by this event. There has been some excitement over the 
fate of Waterloo Bridge, but not nearly enough. The 
Foundling Hospital, the home of a beautiful tradition, 
the cherished institution of great men, is a far greater 
loss. At the threat of its destruction before the war the 
papers would have been full of it, but now nobody seems 
to care. A super-garage on the site would be accepted 
complacently as a sensible monument to modern pro- 
gress—if only it paid enough. The Foundling Hospital 
is a thing more precious than money, but something 
has happened to destroy the scale of values that was 
good enough for Handel and Hogarth and Dickens and 


other obscure sentimentalists of the past. 
* * * 


Recently I expressed the hope that Epstein would 
deal gently with Mr. C. P. Scott. Having seen the bust 
at the Leicester Galleries, I hasten to say that my im- 
plied fears were baseless. This is a magnificent work. 
It has dignity, it has force, above all it has understand- 
ing. The repellent quality, often so marked in Epstein’s 
sculpture, that violence which twists the neck of beauty, 
is happily absent. I like particularly the profile, for 
Epstein has caught exactly the look of intellectual 
knight errantry, the eager and forward look, of his dis- 
tinguished subject. The most timid academic sculptor 
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could hardly conceal the character of such a head; 
Epstein has conveyed the spirit of the man with the 
accuracy of sympathetic insight—with a sort of masterly 
tenderness. 

* * * 

By motor-coach to Ascot (writes Mr. Pepys) within 
the hour in mighty comfort. By good fortune was in 
time to see His Majesty and the Princes driving in state 
up the turf. The King graciously noted me in the 
enclosure kept for the quality. My wife, poor wretch, 
will have it their gracious Majesties noted her large hat. 
I hope it may be so, for the cost was great enough, God 
knows. To luncheon, but, Lord, what pitiful fare, 
and what wicked expense. Sat in a gallery among the 
great ones to my much content, and saw the horses run, 
but it is marvellous how little care the people take of 
the race, the women showing their fashions and the men 
losing their money, and I to my vexation bet on a pretty 
horse called Resplendent, but, Lord, the horse took no 
pains to win. My Lord Hicks, the Secretary of State, 
very gracious among the high ones, they say he comes 
to avoid the rows the Commons make against him. My 
wife would take me among the mob to see the revels, but 
we were pressed near to death, and some villain took 
from me all my money save the coach fare, so in a fume 
I command her away, she in a fret and I in a passion. 
Lord, to think of the mighty expense and all as care- 
less as if all went well while things go to ruin. 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LORD OXFORD AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE 

Srr,—The many whose feelings have been painfully 
divided in this quarrel must be touched by Sir James 
Currie’s letter in your issue of June 5th, and by other 
expressions in the same vein. May I—now that the acute- 
ness of the controversy is diminished—endeavour to state 
frankly how I, for one, have been influenced ? 

Mr. Lloyd George has been responsible in the past for 
wrong and disastrous policies. Lord Oxford has: always 
been sensible and loyal, never forfeiting trust or esteem. 
Lord Oxford is doubtless right when he says that Mr. Lloyd 
George is a bad colleague. Yet Mr. Lloyd George has other 
obvious qualities. He is naturally and temperamentally a 
Radical, happiest when his lot lies to the Left, in spite of 
excursions in other directions. He is a great politician 
an engine of power for the big public. When Mr. Lloyd 
George is in a bad mood he can work more havoc than any 
other politician in the world. But when he is in a good 
mood, he can do great service. 

Now Liberals knew all about Mr. Lloyd George’s past 
and about his character and his temperament two years or 
more ago when the two wings of the party were being “ re- 
conciled.’?” Many Radicals wondered then whether it would 
be possible to work with him, whether he would not develop 
some fatal tendency. It was decided that it was worth while 
to try. Lord Oxford, Mr. Runciman, Sir John Simon, 
and the rest welcomed him back, and did not disdain to 
use the almost fulsome expressions of esteem which Mr. 
Lloyd George quoted at Manchester the other day. It may 
have been that these words were entirely insincere, and that, 
when a year ago Mr. Runciman said that no man living 
was more entitled to be honoured than Mr. Lloyd George, 
and when Sir John Simon thanked God for him, they*meant 
the opposite of what they said. But that was the moment, 
it seems to me, for Sir James Currie to rub his eyes and 
to remember the Coupon Election, the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the Black-and-Tans in Ireland. For these events hap- 
pened before the “ reconciliation,’’ and not after. That also 
was the moment for an ultimatum about his separate party 
funds if the surrender of his funds was considered to be a 
sine quad non of co-operation. 

If, therefore, Mr. Lloyd George is to be expelled now 
from the counsels of the Liberal Party, it must be for some- 


thing which he has done lately, some confirmation from 
his recent conduct of doubts provoked by his past actions. 
Lord Oxford, though not some of the others who have 
lately sat in judgment, purported to act on these lines. 
But Lord Oxford in his first letter and in his subse- 
quent communications has only half tried to make out a 
convincing or even a coherent case. Indeed, those who 
have supported him hardly pretend that what he has 
told us constitutes by itself any adequate justification for 
his action, and ask us, rather, to rely upon a_ general 
presumption that he must have had his reasons—a pre- 
sumption which we would probably accept, if it were not 
destroyed by the flood of unsubstantial and unsubstantiated 
gossip with which they accompany it, gossip which they 
seem to think very damaging but which, where it does not 
lack foundation, is in fact not damaging at all. 

All the same, if I disliked the recent trend of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s policy, his attitude during the strike, his 
strivings to work out a Radical policy, his desire to orientate 
the Liberal Party with a view to an eventual co-operation 
with Labour, I should, whilst thinking privately what I 
chose about the wisdom of Lord Oxford’s recent action, 
nevertheless stick by Lord Oxford on general political and 
personal grounds and try to make the best of a bad job. 

But if, as is the case, the contrary is true, if I support 
the line which Mr. Lloyd George has taken lately and find 
myself thoroughly agreeing with him on policy for the first 
time for years, would not Sir James Currie think me guilty 
of bad behaviour, if, to pay off old scores, I were to join 
with those who mistakenly supposed that his attitude during 
ing the strike had furnished a good opportunity for doing 
him in? Would it not be politically dishonest for one, who 
agreed with Mr. Lloyd George during the strike, to side 
against him in the recent crisis on no more evidence than 
is furnished by Lord Oxford’s letters ? It seems to me that 
there was absolutely no choice in the matter with whatever 
pain in regard to old associations and whatever doubts about 
new ones. 

The line of fissure in the Liberal Party has shown once 
more what always must happen so long as politics are taken 
seriously—that personalities come second in the end. Lord 
Oxford is a Whig. Mr. Lloyd George is a Radical. The 
Liberal Party is strongest when these two elements in it, 
which have always existed side by side, can: work together. 
The great merit of Lord Oxford is that he is a Whig who is 
free from prejudice against Radical projects, and, though 
he initiates nothing, will always give open-minded intel- 
lectual hospitality to ideas from other minds. But this 
passive réle is useless by itself. If the recent mancuvre 
to oust Mr. Lloyd George had been successful and the full 
authority of the party had become vested in the tenth-rate 
fellows at Liberal Headquarters, the Liberal Party must 
necessarily have died of inanition. 

One day last week Lord Oxford wrote to Sir Godfrey 
Collins that it was “absurd to suggest that his attitude was 
inspired by an unwillingness to advance along Radical 
lines ”; and on the same day Sir Godfrey Collins issued a 
statement that Mr. Lloyd George had retained his chairman- 
ship of the Parliamentary Party by the support of Liberals 
“who hold their seats by Tory votes and at the sufferance 
of the Tory Associations in their divisions.’’ Both these 
statements may be true. But if they are intended to sug- 
gest that Lord Oxford is really the Radical and Mr. Lloyd 
George still a Tory Coalitionist, the suggestion is not true. 
I believe that to-day Mr. Lloyd George is a good Radical, 
that he can give valuable assistance, within the Liberal 
Party, to the working out of a new Radical programme, 
from which some day Labour will be glad to borrow; and 
that his willingness to cultivate personal relations with the 
leaders of the Right Wing of the Labour Party, which might 
develop in favourable circumstances into active collabora- 
tion, is not only right and reasonable in itself, but is a 
necessary accompaniment of an outlook for the future of 
the Liberal Party which is the only justification for its 
continued existence. These are political, not personal, 
matters. If Lord Oxford is not willing to contemplate co- 


operation with the Labour Party in any probable circum- 
stances and desires that the Liberal Party should continue 
in a state of intellectual quiescence, let us divide, amicably 
but as soon as possible, into two separate parts. But if he 
is willing to contemplate such co-operation and, as he has 
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said, “ to advance along Radical lines,’’ then, without pre- 
tending to a personal cordiality or to a daily intimate inter- 
course which he cannot sincerely assume or maintain, let 
him encourage Mr. Lloyd George to stir the Radical pond 
and to exchange ideas with Mr. Philip Snowden, ready in 
due course to subject to benevolent criticism whatever may 
be fished out of the waters, troubled or otherwise.— 
Yours, &c., J. M. Keynes. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
June 12th, 1926. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE 

Str,—I know I am stupid. I realize that my letter was 
written in haste between two lectures, and that the friend 
who typed out my rough drait left the somewhat disrespect- 
ful abbreviation “Ll. G.” where I should have put “ Mr. 
Lloyd George’’; but I am still surprised that my letter 
should have made on any one the impression of “ ferocity ” 
or “ envenomed hate,’’ or a desire to rob Mr. Lloyd George’s 
till. I have one feeling only against the Coalition Prime 
Minister: a profound and passionate disapproval of the use 
he made of his position of unexampled power towards the 
end of the war and after. I have no personal grievance or 
resentment against him of any sort; I often delight in his 
speeches and I feel strongly his personal charm. 

The object of my letter was to correct, if I could, a 
dangerous misunderstanding which seemed to be growing 
up in Radical circles about the present unfortunate situa- 
tion. And I am inclined to think, both from the critical 
letters printed in Tue Nation, and from a large number of 
sympathetic personal letters, for which I should like here to 
express my thanks, that that end has to a great extent 
been attained. 

We all want Liberal unity, but it lies still in the 
future. It is not a thing that has been achieved and then 
wantonly thrown away. I should really like to know if my 
critics would differ from the three positions that I 
endeavoured to state. ‘ 

1. Reunion is difficult, as in 1906, but far more so, 
because of the profound and intense differences between the 
Lloyd George Government and the T.iberal Opposition. 

2. It is made infinitely more difficult by the fact— 
entirely without any parallel in 1906--that Mr. Lloyd 
George, as head of the Coalition, was furnished 
by wealthy admirers with a special political fund of his 
own; that he very naturally keeps this fund, together with 
a special electoral organization, party offices, and news- 
papers, as well as a band of adherents in the House who 
often—I believe more often than not—vote with the Govern- 
ment against the Liberal Opposition. I repeat, there is 
nothing in the least wicked in this state of things, nothing 
to be angry about. But it is not unity with the Liberal 
Party, nor even compatible with unity. 

3. Whereas in 1906 Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, not a 
man of very brilliant gifts, had a character which made 
naturally for union and mutual confidence, experience has 
shown that the Coalition Prime Minister, with all his genius, 
and in part because of the peculiar character of his genius, 
is regarded with mistrust by a surprisingly large number 
—I certainly should not have said “all ”’—of his former 
colleagues, to whatever party they may have belonged. 

These three facts to my mind explain why there is so 
far no Liberal unity, and I fear that there is no direct and 
immediate way of attaining it. The three obvious roads are 
all blocked. That Mr. Lloyd George should retire from 
political life? Psychologically impossible. That all who 
stood for Liberalism in its darkest days, who opposed the 
“ Carthaginian Peace,’’ and the Black-and-Tan régime in 
Ireland, should retire, and leave the ground free for the 
man and the group chiefly responsible for those policies? 
Morally impossible. That some good Radical from the back 
benches, not personally involved in the dissensions of the 
leaders, should lead the party? Impossible, while the 
separate party organization continues. Such a leader would 
be a helpless figure-head. That Mr. Lloyd George should 
give up his fund and his party office? Impossible to ask: 
such an act would presuppose the existence of that mutual 
confidence whose absence we are discussing. 

Patience, then! Let Liberals be true to Liberal prin- 
ciples, and rebuild the party from the bottom. After all, 
parties are generally united not by themselves, but by their 


opponents. And I think in the meantime there will 
probably be less friction if the difference between the two 
offices in Abingdon Street, between members like Captain 
Guest and members like Captain Wedgwood Benn, is 
openly recognized.—Yours, &c., 

GILBERT Murray. 


THE CHOICE 

Smr,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. W. Campbell, asks 
Liberals if they have forgotten that Mr. Lloyd George gave 
freedom to Ireland. He is distressed at the shortness of 
people’s memories. So are other Liberals, who remember 
Mr. Lloyd George’s election cry, “ Hang the Kaiser and 
make Germany pay,”’ his surrender of every Liberal -prin- 
ciple at Versailles, his starving German children by con- 
tinuing the blockade, his attempt to undermine collective 
Cabinet responsibility, his invention of the Black-and-Tans 
as a solution of the Irish Question, his squandering of 
millions on a war with Russia, his destruction of the fruits 
of peace in the Near East by egging on Greece to attack 
Turkey. It was very little consolation during those years 
to know that when a popular reaction came Mr. Lloyd 
George might develop Liberal sympathies, and Mr. Campbell 
errs if he thinks he remembers that when Mr. Lloyd George 
had a party to lead, cries of “ Hosanna’’ broke frequently 
from our lips. The drawback to Mr. Lloyd George as a 
leader is that he cannot be trusted to remain a Liberal. He 
has lowered the tone of public life by trickery and shame- 
less inconsistency; Lord Oxford in small things as well as 
large ones has always helped to maintain it. It may be said 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s past was forgiven him as soon as he 
was taken back into the Liberal Party, and that his record 
is therefore irrelevant. It is irrelevant to the grounds of 
Lord Oxford’s recent refusal to work with him, but most 
pertinent when it comes to our having to choose between 
them.—Yours, &c., 

Desmonp MacCartry. 


THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP 

Sir,—I have read with great interest your articles and 
the correspondence in Tue Nation about the Lord Oxford- 
Lloyd George controversy, but I venture to say that it is a 
great mistake to call anyone the Leader of the Liberal Party. 
In the Houses of Parliament it is necessary to have leaders 
of Liberal Members in order that the Speaker and Lord 
Chancellor may know who it is that officially represents the 
Party at that particular time. When next it happens that 
the Liberals have a working majority in the House of 
Commons, the Liberal who is asked by the King to form a 
Ministry, and succeeds, will be the Leader of the Liberal 
Parliamentary Party. In the great days of Gladstone, there 
were other great Liberals, Sir William Harcourt, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Hartington, John Bright, John Morley, but 
one never heard of an appointed Leader of the Party. 
Gladstone’s enormous industry, unrivalled power of master- 
ing his subject, and great eloquence made him Leader. At 
the present time there is no one comparable to Gladstone. 
Every Liberal should work in his own way. The present 
Government, with the best intentions, is working hard to 
ruin the country, and the only Liberal programme is to 
oppose tariffs, subsidies, and other Socialistic limitations of 
the people’s energies, and to teach friendliness to the 
people of all foreign countries.—Yours, &c., 

ARNOLD Lupton. 
7, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Srr,—I was pleased to see the letters in your current 
issue from Prof. Murray and Sir James Currie. These 
represent, I am sure, the views of a large number of Liberals 
who, although much distressed by the present position of the 
party, remember Mr. Lloyd George’s record. 

To Liberals with memories the very thought of Mr. Lloyd 
George as the leader or a leader is impossible. We welcome 
his co-operation in the ranks, but it will take a generation 
of faithful service before it is possible for prudent men to 
trust him. The position you and some other honoured 
leaders of Liberal thought are taking is incomprehensible. 

I sincerely hope that the breach will not be healed. In 
my judgment, the party will not recover until new leaders 
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emerge. All Liberals, and I think all English men and 
women, honour and respect Lord Oxford, but it would be 
idle to pretend that he has been a successful party leader. 

Political leaders should be judged in the same way as 
leaders in industry, commerce, the army or navy, viz., by 
results. How does Lord Oxford stand this test? He 
inherited from Campbell-Bannerman a powerful party in an 
unprecedented position of authority. This asset was wasted 
gradually but surely, as I think, owing to the absence of 
courage and energy in leadership. Failure to control the 
excesses of Mr. Lloyd George—failure to act with firmness 
in regard to the Home Rule controversy—failure to enforce 
a real Liberal foreign policy—all these contributed to the 
break-up of the party, and contributed to some extent to 
the great failure of Liberalism—the European War. 

In 1918 Lord Oxford had an opportunity to lead all the 
better and saner elements in the country in favour of a 
just and true peace. No really definite lead was given. 
Many of the most active and most energetic members of the 
party joined the Labour Party (although how they reconcile 
Liberalism and Socialism I cannot imagine). 

The several elections since have but served to increase 
the weakness of our party. After the last, Lord Oxford 
appointed a committee to inquire into the causes of the 
failure—a futile committee, which consisted largely of those 
who had directed the machine which had functioned so 
lamentably. One of its members, the chairman, has a great 
record as a man of unflinching integrity, but who lacks the 
courage even to stick to a constituency after he has suffered 
a reverse. 

Judged by results, where does Lord Oxford stand as the 
leader of a great party? 

A clean sweep is the only hope. Liberalism was never 
so badly needed at home and abroad, and I believe very 
large numbers of our countrymen are ready to rally to its 
banner, if only we can shed those who have so hopelessly 
muddled affairs during the last eighteen years.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. Tanner. 

11, The Avenue, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 

June 8th, 1926. 


Sir,—In the name of Liberalism, in the name of pro- 
gress, in the name of all good things, let the present 
leaders of the Liberal Party give up all hope of ever leading 
a united party. They cannot do it; it is impossible, and 
Lord Oxford must surely realize that his present position is 
hopeless and untenable. Sir John Simon is the only hope 
of the party. He alone can now be the leader, not only of 
the true Liberal Party (that is, denuded of its Conservative 
element), but also of the daily increasing Liberal thought 
in the country. 

No matter what opinions are held on the merits of the 
quarrel, the point to be realized is that Liberalism just 
now cannot afford such a set-back. The party must be 
purged or it will never see power again. Now is the time 
to purge. 

Recognize, then, that youth refuses to see a great 
party crippled, and the glorious principles for which that 
party can alone stand rendered unheard because of two 
men who can never be reconciled. 

Recognize this, I say, and quickly. 

Now is a golden opportunity for the Liberal Party to 
set its house in order. 

Purge, and purge quickly.—Yours, &c., 

A Lrperat Youru. 

4, High Bogtor, Cathcart, Glasgow. 

June 8th, 1926. 


HOW IT LOOKS TO A CONSERVATIVE 

Srr,—May one who likes Toe Nation while taking the 
liberty to disagree with its opinions generally, venture to 
say how he believes the Oxford-Lloyd George controversy is 
viewed by Conservatives? 

It seems to them that Mr. Lloyd George is entirely in 
the right of it in the logic of his position. Liberals have 
never hesitated to take a line contrary to the immediate 
interests of their country as it would appear to ordinary 
men. They have always been prepared to act on a theory, 
which may or may not be correct. They honestly, as I sup- 
pose, believe that such action is founded on principle, and 
that to act otherwise or refrain from action would be 
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infamous. The fact that they are embarrassing a Govern- 
ment engaged in dealing with a concrete ard urgent problem 
does not weigh with them at all. It is possible to under- 
stand this attitude of mind without admiring the self-confi- 
dence from which it springs. 

Mr. Lloyd George, then, having behaved as every good 
Liberal has behaved in every national crisis, is naturally 
astounded at Lord Oxford’s letter. That he—Lord Oxford 
—should express opinions worthy of a benighted Tory fills 
Mr. Lloyd George with amazement and indignation; and 
very reasonably. As to the personal castigation, he is not pre- 
pared to take it lying down. Most vigorously, indeed, does 
he fight against it; and good Liberals should support him 
to a man.—Yours, Xc., 

AxcHIBALD J. CAMPBELL. 

Garden End, Hockliffe, Leighton Buzzard. 

June llth, 1926. 


THE TENANT FARMER 

Str,—Many of your readers will be impressed with 
Kappa’s very effective anecdote in your last issue of the 
highly skilled tenant farmer who forswore farming because 
his rent was raised 55 per cent. It should, however, be 
pointed out that the tenant farmer in that case was badly 
advised as to his rights. Not only was the tenant entitled 
to compensation for improvements, as Kappa states, but he 
was also entitled to claim irom the landlord (1) compensa- 
tion for the increased value of the holding by reason of his 
high farming, and (2) a sum at least equal to one year’s 
rent as compensation for disturbance. This latter sum may 
have been larger, up to a maximum of two years’ rent. 
The tenant farmer’s rights under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923, seem to be very generally overlooked.—Yours, &c., 


June 15th, 1926. Lincoun’s Inn. 


LORD DELAMERE 

Sir,—The ostensible reason for the publication last 
month of Command Paper 2629 was the refutation of certain 
statements contained in my book “ Kenya.”’ The only 
passage in the book which it mentions is a quotation from 
a letter written seven years ago by a resident in Kenya to 
the East ArricaN Stanparp and published in that paper 
in 1919. That letter contained the allegation that Lord 
Delamere had acquired land many years previously by the 
device known as dummying. The statement by Lord Dela- 
mere in the Command Paper contains these words: “ The 
Land Officer was kept fully informed of the facts, so that 
there was no question of dummying in the ordinary sense 
of the term.’’ I accept that denial as unreservedly as it is 
made, and in any future edition of my book shall make sure 
that its readers are fully informed of the matter. But I 
cannot think that Lord Delamere can blame me for reprint- 
ing parts of the letter containing the allegations of which 
he complains when he allowed it to stand on record all these 
years without denial. 

The charges, both general and specific, which I brought 
in my book were directed not against any private person, 
but against the Government. What I wrote on this subject 
was that the Government allowed the law to be relaxed in 
favour of certain persons so that its intentions were defeated 
and the public interest injured. The Command Paper 
contains evidence in support of that view. It also admits 
that dummying was actually practised. Lord Delamere 
writes that ‘“ dummying is either against the law, in which 
case the answer is a simple one, or it is morally wrong if 
done in a certain way, but if done in that way the secret 
would hardly have been shared with the Land Officer.” 
But I can testify to the fact that the secret, when these 
things were going on nearly twenty years ago, was one that 
nearly everybody knew, and also that, by most people at 
least, dummying was not considered a discreditable practice. 

May I venture, in conclusion, to suggest that the prac- 
tice of publishing official reports purporting to defend 
private persons—this is the second within two years about 
Lord Delamere’s affairs—is not only highly improper in itself, 
but is unlikely to provide the public with information that 
is either accurate or impartial.—Yours, &c., 

Norman Leys. 


Brailsford, nr. Derby. 
June 15th, 1926. 
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SMILE 


By D. H. LAWRENCE. 


penance. The telegram had simply said: 

“ Ophelia’s condition critical.” He felt, under 
the circumstances, that to go to bed in the wagon-lit 
would be frivolous. So he sat wearily in the first-class 
compartment as night fell over France. 

He ought, of course, to be sitting by Ophelia’s bed- 
side. But Opliclia didn’t want him. So he sat up in 
the train. 

Deep inside him was a black and ponderous weight : 
like some tumour filled with sheer gloom, weighing down 
his vitals. He had always taken life seriously. Serious- 
ness now overwhelmed him. His dark, handsome, clean- 
shaven face would have done for Christ on the Cross, 
with the thick black eyebrows tilted in the dazed agony. 

The night in the train was like an inferno: nothing 
was real. Two elderly Englishwomen opposite him had 
died long ago, perhaps even before he had. Because, of 
course, he was dead himself. 

Slow, grey dawn came in the mountains of the 
frontier, and he watched it with unseeing eyes. But 
his mind repeated :— 

“ And when the dawn came, slow and sad 
And chill with early showers, 
They softly closed her eyes: she had 
Another world than ours.” 


| | E had decided to sit up all night, as a kind of 


And his monk’s changeless, tormented face showed no 
trace of the contempt he felt, even self-contempt, for 
this bathos, as his critical mind judged it. 

He was in Italy: he looked at the country with faint 
aversion. Not capable of much feeling any more, he 
had only a tinge of aversion as he saw the olives and the 
sea. A sort of poetic swindle. 

It was night again when he reached the home of 
the Blue Sisters, where Ophelia had chosen to retreat. 
He was ushered into the Mother Superior’s room, in the 


palace. She rose and gave him her hand, in silence, 
looking at him along her nose. Then she said in 
French : 


“Tt pains me to tell you, She died this afternoon.”’ 

He stood stupefied, not feeling much, anyhow, but 
gazing at nothingness from his handsome, strong- 
featured monk’s face. 

The Mother Superior softly put her white, hand- 
some hand on his arm and gazed up into his face, lean- 
ing to him. 

“Courage! ’’ she said softly. “ Courage, no?’”’ 

He stepped back. He was always scared when a 
woman leaned at him like that. In her voluminous 
skirts, the Mother Superior was very womanly. 

“ Quite!’ he replied in English. ‘“ Can I see her?’”’ 

The Mother Superior rang a bell, and a young sister 
appeared. She was rather pale, but there was something 
naive and mischievous in her hazel eyes. The elder 
woman murmured an introduction, the young woman 
demurely made a slight reverence. But Matthew held 
out his hand, like a man reaching for the last straw. 
The young nun unfolded her white hands and shyly slid 
one into his, passive as a sleeping bird. 

And out of the fathomless hades of his gloom, he 
thought: What a nice hand! 

They went along a handsome but cold corridor, and 
tapped at a door. Matthew, walking in far-off Hades, 
still was aware of the soft, fine voluminousness of the 
women’s black skirts, moving with soft, fluttered haste 
in front of him. 

He was terrified when the door opened, and he saw 
the candles burning round the white bed, in the lofty, 


noble room. A sister sat beside the candles, her face 
dark and primitive, in the white coif, as she looked up 
from her breviary. Then she rose, a sturdy woman, 
and made a little bow, and Matthew was aware of 
creamy-dusky hands twisting a black rosary, against the 
rich, blue silk on her bosom. 

The three sisters flocked silent, yet fluttered and 
very feminine, in their volumes of silky black skirts, to 
the bed-head. The Mother Superior leaned, and with 
utmost delicacy lifted the veil of white lawn from the 
dead face. 

Matthew saw the dead, beautiful composure of his 
wife’s face, and instantly, something leaped like laughter 
in the depths of him, he gave a little grunt, and an 
extraordinary smile came over his face. 

The three nuns, in the candle glow that quivered 
warm and quick like a Christmas tree, were looking at 
him with heavily compassionate eyes, from under their 
coif-bands. They were like a mirror. Six eyes suddenly 
started with a little fear, then changed, puzzled, into 
wonder. And over the three nuns’ faces, helplessly 
facing him in the candle glow, a strange, involuntary 
smile began to come. In the three faces, the same smile 
growing so differently, like three subtle flowers opening. 
In the pale young nun, it was almost pain, with a touch 
of mischievous esctasy. But the dark Ligurian face 
of the watching sister, a mature, level-browed woman, 
curled with a pagan smile, slow, infinitely subtle in its 
archaic humour. It was the Etruscan smile, subtle and 
unabashed, and unanswerable. 

The Mother Superior, who had a large-featured 
face something like Matthew’s own, tried hard not to 
smile. But he kept his humorous, malevolent chin up- 
lifted at her, and she lowered her face as the smile grew, 
grew and grew over her face. 

The young, pale sister suddenly covered her face 
with her sleeve, her body shaking. The Mother Superior 
put her arm over the girl’s shoulder, murmuring with 
Italian emotion: “ Poor little thing! Weep, then, poor, 
little thing!” But the chuckle was still there, under 
the emotion. The sturdy dark sister stood unchanging, 
clutching the black beads, but the noiseless smile 
immovable. 

Matthew suddenly turned to the bed, to see if his 
dead wife had observed him. It was a movement of fear. 

Ophelia lay so pretty and so touching, with her 
peaked, dead little nose sticking up, and her face of 
an obstinate child fixed in the final obstinacy. The smile 
went away from Matthew, and the look of super- 
martyrdom took its place. He did not weep: he just 
gazed without meaning. Only, on his face deepened the 
look: I knew this martyrdom was in store for me! 

She was so pretty, so childlike, so clever, so 
obstinate, so worn—and so dead! He felt so blank 
about it all. 

They had been married ten years. He himself had 
not been perfect—no, no, not by any means! But 
Ophelia had always wanted her own will. She had loved 
him, and grown obstinate, and left him, and grown wist- 
ful, or contemptuous, or angry, a dozen times, and a 
dozen times come back to him. 

They had no children. And he, sentimentally, had 
always wanted children. He felt very largely sad. 

Now she would never come back to him. This was 
the thirteenth time, and she was gone for ever. 

But was she? Even as he thought it, he felt her 
nudging him somewhere in the ribs, to make him smile 
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He writhed a little, and an angry frown came on his 

brow. He was not going to smile! He set his square, 

naked jaw, and bared his big teeth, as he looked down at 

the infinitely provoking dead woman. “ At it again! ”’ 
he wanted to say to her, like the man in Dickens. 

He himself had not been perfect. He was going to 
dwell on his own imperfections. 

He turned suddenly to the three women, who had 
faded backwards beyond the candles, and now hovered, 
in the white frames of their coifs, between him and 
nowhere. His eyes glared, and he bared his teeth. 

‘Mea culpa! Mea culpa!” he snarled. 

‘“Macché! ”’ exclaimed the daunted Mother Superior, 
and her two hands flew apart, then together again, in the 
density of the sleeves, like birds nesting in couples. 

Matthew ducked his head and peered round, pre- 
pared to bolt. The Mother Superior, in the background, 
softly intoned a Pater Noster, and her beads dangled. 
The pale young sister faded further back. But the black 
eyes of the sturdy, black-avised sister twinkled like 
eternally humorous stars upon him, and he felt the smile 
digging him in the ribs again. 

“ Look here! ’’ he said to the women, in expostula- 
tion. “I’m awfully upset. I’d better go.’’ 

They hovered in fascinating bewilderment. He 
ducked for the door. But even as he went, the smile 
began to come on his face, caught by the tail of the 
sturdy sister’s black eye, with its everlasting twink. And 
he was secretly thinking, he wished he could hold both 
her creamy-dusky hands, that were folded like mating 
birds, voluptuously. 

But he insisted on dwelling upon his own imperfec- 
tions. Mea culpa! he howled at himself. And even as 
he howled it, he felt something nudge him in the ribs, 
saying to him: Smile! 

The three women left behind in the lofty room looked 
at one another, and their hands flew up for a moment, 
like six birds flying suddenly out of the foliage, then 
settling again. 


“ Poor thing! ’’ said the Mother Superior, compas- 
sionately. 
“Yes! Yes! Poor thing! ”’ cried the young sister, 


with naive, shrill impulsiveness. 

“Gia!”’ said the dark-avised sister. 

The Mother Superior noiselessly moved to the bed, 
and leaned over the dead face. 

“She seems to know, poor soul! ’’ she murmured. 
“ Don’t you think so? ’”’ 

The three coifed heads leaned together. And for the 
first time they saw the faint ironical curl at the corners 
of Ophelia’s mouth. They looked in fluttering wonder. 

“She has seen him! ’’ whispered the thrilling young 
sister. 

The Mother Superior delicately laid the fine-worked 
veil over the cold face. Then they murmured a prayer 
for the anima, fingering their beads. Then the Mother 
Superior set two of the candles straight upon their spikes, 
clenching the thick candle with firm, soft grip, and 
pressing it down. 

The dark-faced, sturdy sister sat down again with 
her little holy book. The other two rustled softly to the 
door, and out into the great white corridor. There, 
softly, noiselessly sailing in all their dark drapery, like 
dark swans down a river, they suddenly hesitated. To- 
gether they had seen a forlorn man’s figure, in a melan- 
choly overcoat, loitering in the cold distance at the 
corridor’s end. The Mother Superior suddenly pressed 
her pace into an appearance of speed. 

Matthew saw them bearing down on him, these 
voluminous figures with framed faces and lost hands. 
The young sister trailed a little behind. 

“ Pardon, ma Mére!”’ he said, as if in the street. “I 
left my hat somewhere . .”’ 

He made a desperate, moving sweep with his arm, 
and never was man more utterly smileless. 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD JOURNEY 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
IX.* 
J Cietipecion on on the ramparts of the 





Jodhpur fort—on a level with the highest wheelings 

of the vultures, whose nests are on the ledges of the 
precipice beneath the walls—one looks down on to the 
roofs of the city, hundreds of feet below. And every 
noise from the streets and houses comes floating up, 
diminished but incredibly definite and clear, a multi- 
tudinous chorus, in which, however, one can distinguish 
all the separate component sounds—crying and laughter, 
articulate speech, brayings and bellowings and bleatings, 
the creak and rumble of wheels, the hoarse hooting of a 
conch, the pulsing of drums. I have stood on high places 
above many cities, but never on one from which the 
separate sounds making up the great counterpoint of a 
city’s roaring could be so clearly heard, so precisely 
sifted by the listening ear. From the bastions of 
Jodhpur Fort one hears as the gods must hear from their 
Olympus—the gods to whom each separate word uttered 
in the innumerably peopled world below comes up dis- 
tinct and individual to be recorded in the books of 
omniscience. 

JopupurR.—It was late in the afternoon when we 
drove past the Courts of Justice. The day’s business was 
over and the sweepers were at work, making clean for 
the morrow. Outside one of the doors of the building 
stood a row of brimming waste-paper baskets, and from 
these, as from mangers, two or three sacred bulls were 
slowly and majestically feeding. When the baskets were 
empty, officious hands from within replenished them with 
a fresh supply of torn and scribbled paper. The bulls 
browsed on; it was a literary feast. 

Watching them at their meal, I understood why it 
is that Indian bulls are so strangely mild. On a diet 
of waste paper it would be difficult for them to be any- 
thing but disciples of Gandhi, devotees of non-violence 
and ahimsa. TI also understood why it is that Indian 
cows yield so little milk, and, further, why the cattle of 
either sex are so often afflicted with hiccoughs. Before 
I came to India, I had never heard a bull hiccoughing. 
It is a loud and terrifying sound. Hearing behind me 
that explosive combination of a bellow and a bark, I 
have often started in alarm, thinking that I was on the 
point of being attacked. But looking round, I would 
find that it was only one of the mild, dyspeptic totems of 
the Hindus, gorged with waste paper, and painfully. 
uncontrollably belching as it walked. 

The effects on horses of a certainly insufficient and 
probably also unnatural diet are different. They do not 
hieccough—at least I never heard them hiccoughing. But 
as they trot the withered and emptily sagging entrails in 
their bellies give forth, at every step, a strange sound 
like the leathery creaking of organ bellows. It is a most 
distressing sound, but one to which ali those who drive 
in Indian tongas must learn to accustom themselves. 

JopHpur.—At the time when the question of 
putting an end to the East India Company’s monopoly 
was under discussion there were several distinguished 
English administrators who argued that, quite apart 
from all considerations of commercial interests, it would 
be highly impolitic to open the country freely to Euro- 
pean immigration. So far from strengthening the Com- 
pany’s position, they argued, the influx of Europeans 
would actually weaken and imperil it. For the inflowing 
Europeans would be commercial adventurers of no breed- 
ing or education. Now the low, when exalted by circum- 
stances, are generally tyrannous, and the uneducated are 
incapable of seeing beyond the circle of their own native 
prejudices. In India circumstances conspire to exalt 
every member of the ruling race, really to some extent as 
well as in his own estimation. Nor is there any country 
in which it is more necessary to respect and make allow- 
ances for unfamiliar prejudices. Wittingly, by 
deliberate insult; unwittingly, by failing to allow for 
foreign prejudices, the low and uneducated may 
exasperate a subject people to whom the dominion of 
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rulers no less foreign and in essentials no less rapacious 
and oppressive, but courteous and in small matters 
tolerant, seems comparatively unobjectionable. Open 
India to free European immigration and you admit into 
the land the potential causes of racial hatred and 
political unrest. 

It was thus that the defenders of the Company’s 
monopoly argued, generations ago. The case was decided 
against them—inevitably. It was impossible to keep 
India a closed country. But the supporters of lost causes 
are not necessarily fools. The opponents of free immi- 
gration exaggerated its dangers. But the briefest visit to 
India is enough to convince one that there was much 
truth in what they said. 

At the Jodhpur Dak Bungalow, to which, the Guest 
House being full, we had been relegated, I was reminded, 
as I had often been reminded before, of their warnings. 
The reminder was more forcible than usual, since the 
person who reminded me was more frightfully typical 
of the class it was desired to exclude than anyone I had 
hitherto met. He was ill bred and totally uncultured ; 
prosperous, having evidently come up in the world, and 
in consequence bumptious and hectoring with all the 
vulgar insolence of the low man exalted and anxious to 
remind other people and himself of his newly acquired 
importance. Towards his fellow Europeans the man’s 
inferiority complex expressed itself in boastings; but 
where the Indians were concerned it found vent, towards 
the poor in bullying, towards those who looked rich 
enough to be able to claim the protection of the law, in 
insult and _ rudeness. Uneducated, the manifest 
descendant of pork butchers and publicans, he felt 
himself immeasurably superior to every inhabitant o/ 
the peninsula, from the Rajput prince to the pandit and 
the Europeanized doctor of science. He was a white 
man... “one of the whitest men unhung.” 

In the course of some thousands of miles of travel- 
ling in Upper India, involving many halts at station 
restaurants and Dak Bungalows, it was our misfortune 
to meet a good many men of this type. The Jodhpur 
specimen was certainly the worst, but all were bad. And 
all belonged to the lower orders of the unofficial, trading 
community. 

The official class in India is composed of men of 
decent family, decently brought up, and, as education 
goes, well educated. They are consequently tolerant 
and well behaved. For the educated man is capable of 
looking at things from other points of view than his own. 
And one who has been brought up in the ruling classes 
of society is generally courteous, not because he does not 
feel himself superior to other people, but precisely he- 
cause his sense of superiority is so great he feels he 
owes it to his inferiors to be civil to them, as a slight 
compensation for their manifest inferiority. In social 
intercourse it is the acts that count, not the motives 
behind them. The courtesy of a duke or of a royal 
personage charms us, and we do not reflect that it is due 
to a contempt for ourselves far more crushing than that 
which the parvenu offensively expresses for his menials 
and tradesmen. The blustering rudeness of the parvenu 
is an admission of the precariousness of his superiority. 
The prince is so contemptuously certain of his that he 
can afford to be civil. But civility, whatever its cause, 
is always civility; and rudeness angers and hurts us, 
even when we know it to be the expression of the sense 
of inferiority. The official may be courteous only 
because he is inwardly convinced of his enormous sperior- 
ity to the Indians with whom he comes in contact; but 
at any rate he is courteous, and courtesy never offends. 
Indians may regard the official’s rule as an injury to 
the country; but at least he refrains, generally speak- 
ing, from adding personal insult. Insult comes mainly 
from insignificant non-officials, and makes more enemies 
to English rule than official injury. 

Most Englishmen who live in India will tell you 
that they love the Indians. For peasants, for workmen, 
for sepoys, for servants they feel nothing but a benevo- 
lent and fatherly affection. They greatly admire the 
orthodox Brahman, who thinks it wrong to cross the 
seas, and whose learning is all Sanskrit, mythology, and 
a fabulous kind of history. Still greater is their admira- 





tion for the Rajput noble, that picturesque survival 
from the age of chivalry; he rides well, plays a good 
games of tennis, and is in every respect a pukka sahib— 
that is to say, a sportsman with good manners, a code of 
morals not vastly different from that current at English 
public schools, and no intellectual accomplishments or 
pretentions. The only Indians you find them objecting 
to as a class are those who have received a Western 
education. The reason is sufficiently obvious. The 
educated Indian is the Englishman’s rival and would-be 
supplanter. To the slavish and illiterate masses the 
European is manifestly superior. Nor can the pandit, 
entangled in his orthodoxy and learned only in Sanskrit, 
the sporting nobleman, learned in nothing, ever chal- 
lenge a supremacy which he owes to his Western train- 
ing. All these he can afford to love, protectively. But 
no man loves another who threatens to deprive him of 
his privileges and powers. The educated Indian is not 
popular with the Europeans. It is only to be expected. 

This dislike of the educated Indian is frequently 
expressed by the low European in terms of gross or covert 
insult. No man likes to be insulted, even by those 
whom he despises. Philosophers will wince at the sar- 
casms of passing street boys, and the unfavourable 
comments of critics, infinitely their inferiors, have 
wounded to the quick the greatest artists. It is 
not to be wondered at if men who are neither 
sages nor geniuses, and who, moreover, have 
been brought up in the humiliating position of members 
of a subject race, should be quick to resent insults. The 
hatred of the educated middle class—in India, at the 
present time, largely unemployed and consequently em- 
bittered—is a menace to any Government. In the crea- 
tion of this hatred the worst bred and least educated of 
the Europeans have done more than their fair share. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Wo MIGHT HAPPEN,” by Mr. H. F. 
Maltby at the Savoy Theatre, seemed to 
me considerably more amusing than the 
majority of critics have been willing to allow. The 
theme is our ancient aristocracy reduced to the réle of 
agricultural labourers earning twenty-five shillings a 
week at work in the stately homes of England from 
which they have been evicted. Mr. Maltby appeared to 
me to avoid the grosser forms of snobbery; though his 
nouveaux riches were more nouveau and more riche than 
is quite credible. They were made, on the whole, more 
sympathetic than the ci-devants, whose caddishness and 
snobbery under difficulties were quite true to life. The 
material rather ran out before the play was finished, 
but on the whole Mr. Maltby spread his somewhat thin 
butter rather skilfully over a pretty large slice of bread. 
The dialogue tended to wobble between realism and 
mock-melodrama, the latter convention being the more 
successful. Mrs. Patrick Campbell gave a convincing 
display of insolence and avarice as a gentlewoman in 
distressed circumstances, and Mr. Kerr delighted his 
admirers once more as a peer, though this time as a peer 
in corduroys. Considerable ingenuity was shown in the 
introduction of comic business. On the whole a bear- 
able evening. 

* * * 

Mr. Jacob Epstein, in his new exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries, shows only works which have been 
modelled and cast in bronze: of stone-carving, in which 
he has done some of his best work, there is none. This 
exhibition shows more than ever Mr. Epstein’s very 
remarkable technical accomplishment in modelling. It 
is natural, also, that he should use this medium, which 
lends itself very readily to his essentially emotional 
expressiveness. The large figure of a pregnant woman 
entitled “ Study ’’ is very characteristic of his romantic 
point of view. It is extremely dramatic, and calls up 
many associations of a literary nature—pathos, terror, 
inevitable pain—which are apt to obscure the spec- 
tator’s esthetic view of it as, a work of art with 
undoubted merits of its own. Mr. Epstein is extremely 
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sensitive to the personality of his sitter and extremely 
skilful at characterization: this is perhaps his greatest 
pitfall, and his portraits for this reason are often sen- 
sational. There are two here of his Indian model, 
Sunita (Nos. 11 and 14), which are more restrained and 
have considerable beauty. 


* * * 


It is a long time since any of Mme. Natalia Gont- 
charova’s pictures have been seen in London. She will 
be remembered as the designer of some of M. Diaghileff’s 
ballets, including “ Coq d’Or’”’ and “ Liturgie,’’ a reli- 
gious ballet which was rehearsed but never performed. 
She has also designed the décor for “Les Noces,”’ a 
ballet new to London, which M. Diaghileff is now pre- 
senting at His Majesty’s Theatre. Some of the designs 
for this are to be seen, together with an exhibition of 
her pictures, at the Claridge Gallery. In her painting 
Mme. Gontcharova has now become almost completely 
French: she is influenced by Braque, Picasso, Matisse, 
Marie Laurencin, rather than Russian painting, but has 
not ceased to be original or interesting. At the St. 
yeorge’s Gallery there is a good collection of water- 
colours and drawings by modern French artists, which 
includes a fine portrait head by André Derain, two or 
three landscapes by de Segonzac, a sensitive pen-and-ink 
drawing—“ Resting ’’—by Jean Marchand, and draw- 
ings by Picasso, Friesz, Zadkine, and others. 


* * * 


The College Theatre (East London College) ended 
its season last week with Thomas Morton’s “ Speed the 
Plough,” the interesting and amusing cycle thus ending 
with the emergence of extremely high-minded, not to say 
high-falutin melodrama, with all the paraphernalia of 
dark galleries, bloody knives, and the brave deserving 
the fair, which the audience greeted with rapturous 
delight. The farcical elements, though good, seemed only 
to serve as a foil to the “ Castle of Otranto’’ plus noble 
loveling fare, and was not half so much appreciated. 
This Society has certainly deserved our gratitude, and 
proposes next season to give a series of burlesques, in- 
cluding ‘‘ The Rehearsal,’’ ‘‘ Tom Thumb the Great ”’ by 
Fielding, Carey’s ‘“ Chrononhotonthologos,’’ Planché’s 
nineteenth-century burlesque, and some others, perhaps 
also including “ The Critic.’’ This should be a lively 
enough series, and well worth the one pound asked for 
it. Members of the Society will be given a choice of 
three days in the week, which will make it more con- 
venient. Particulars may be obtained from, and sub- 
scriptions paid to, Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll, 89a, Lexham 


Gardens, S.W. 
* * * 


Sacha Guitry’s “ Mozart ’’ is to be produced, with 
the full Paris cast, on June 21st. ‘“ The Cuckoo in the 
Nest,’’ the farce by Mr. Ben Travers, is now in its last 
week at the Aldwych, but will be followed by a new 
play by the same author. 

* * * 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, June 19.—Solomon, piano recital, at 3, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Sunday, June 20.—Beaumarchais’s ‘“‘ The Marriage of 
Figaro,’’ Renaissance Theatre. 
S. K. Ratcliffe on “ The Case of the Young Intel- 
lectuals,’’ at 11, at South Place. 

Monday, June 21.—‘“ A Dog’s Chance,”’ at Q Theatre. 
“ The Gamblers,’”’ at Keble College, Oxford. 
Jeffry Reynolds, piano recital, at 8.30, at Wigmore 
Hall. 
Virtuoso String Quartet, at 8.30, at Chenil -Gal- 
leries. 

Tuesday, June 22.—“ Piccadilly Revels,’’ at Piccadilly 
Hotel. 
Fanny Davies, piano recital, at 3, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

Friday, June 25.—Jessie Hall, piano recital, at 8.15, at 
£olian Hall. 
Lea Luboshutz and Josef Hofmann, violin sonatas, 
st 3, at Wigmore Hall. 

Omicron. 


THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, Gerr. 3929, 
MATINEES, WED. & FRL., at 2.30. 
A CUCKOO IN THE NEST, 
YVONNE ARNAUD. RALPH LYNN. 


EVENINGS, at 8.15 
LAST WEEK. 


TOM WALLS. 





COURT. Sloane Square. Sloane 5137 (2 lines.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15 MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 


EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.50 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE CAT’S-CRADLE. 


CRITERION. 


SRURY LANE. EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30 


ROSE MARIE. a Musical Play. 
NELSON KEYS. EDITH DAY. DEREK OLDHAM. 


FORTUNE. Ger. 3855. EVGS., at 8.15. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS. 
By SEAN O'CASEY. 








GAIETY. MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 2ist. MOZART 
SACHA GUITRY & YVONNE PRINTEMPS 
and Entire Paris Production. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. Ger. 2780. 
HIPPODRCHME, London Ger. 650. 


EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
MERCENARY MARY. 


ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 10 ro 10 





LYRiC, Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS 
including a Ballet by Ashley Dukes, with Music by Eugene Goossens, 
entitled “A TRAGEDY OF FASHION,” and “THE BALLAD OF 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN,” by John Gay. 
MATINEES, WED & SAT., at 2.80. (Riverside 3012.) 


SAVOY. (Ger. 3366.) 

WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN, 
MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, LILIAN BRAITHWAITE, FRED KERR, 
EDMUND GWENN. Mat., To-morrow, 2.30, and every Mon. & Sat. 


NIGHTLY, 8.15. 





STRAND. (Ger. 3830.) Evgs., at 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Fri., at 2.15. 


HEARTS AND DIAMONDS 
A Musical Play adapted from The Orlov. 








CINEMAS. 





NEW GALLERY KINEMA, Regent Street. Exclusive pre- 


sentation of LIONEL BARRYMORE in “VANITY’S RECKONING” 
daily, at 3.50, 6.50, 9.50. Also LEWIS STONE in “ WHAT FOOLS MEN.” 





POLYTECHNIC, Regent Street. (Mayfair 2330.) 
THE COURT TREAT EXPEDITION FILM. 


CAPE TO CAIRO. 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6 & 8.30. 





TIVOLI, Ger. 5222. 
THE BIG PARADE 


TWICE DAILY, 2.30 & 8.30. SUNDAY, 6 & 8.0. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


LAST WEEK. 





T HE LONDON GROUP. 


2th EXHIBITION OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
54, PALL MALL EAST. 


June 5 to 25. 10 to 6. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


(Macmillan, 5s.), a new volume in the 

“English Men of Letters ’’ series, is an inter- 
esting book. The most significant thing in Mr. Priestley’s 
attitude towards his subject is his tone of defence or 
apology. The moment that he leaves biography for 
criticism, if not before it, he takes up the position of 
counsel for the defence, and the note of apology persists 
until the last page, though to some readers it may be 
concealed by the fact that Mr. Priestley realizes that 
often the best tactic for a defender is the defensive 
offensive. I am not blaming or even criticizing Mr. 
Priestley for this, though I think that in his natural 
desire to defend Meredith against literary detractors he 
has been led into the opposite extreme; there is fre- 
quently a note of exaggeration or over-emphasis in his 
praise which fails to convince, and which, I suspect, 
does not accurately represent his own real estimate of 
Meredith. Otherwise the book is a careful and intelli- 
gent, if not markedly imaginative, piece of criticism. 


G w= MEREDITH,”’ by J. B. Priestley 


* * * 

The tremendous fall in Meredith’s literary reputa- 
tion is very curious.. It is not explicable as the usual 
reaction against the hero worship which places much too 
large a halo round the head of any distinguished writer 
who manages to keep alive beyond the three-score years 
and ten. No doubt there has been the natural swing 
of the pendulum from appreciation to depreciation, but 
there is some much more powerful and subtle reason why 
Meredith has fallen, or rather ascended, to that most 
undesirable of literary limbos, the shelf in the bookcase 
near the ceiling, where we put the masterpieces that we 
know we shall never want to read. For there, if I may 
judge from my own experience, is the point. I began 
to “ take an interest in literature ’’ at the moment when 
Meredith’s reputation was just beginning to reach its 
zenith. It was not, I believe, merely the snobbery of 
youth which made me read “The Egoist,” “ Harry 
Richmond,’’ and “ Beauchamp’s Career,” with admira- 
tion and excitement. I found an old note-book the other 
day in which I had jotted down the names of the books 
which I had read in the years 1900 and 1901; I had read 
seven or eight of Meredith’s novels each year, some of 
them more than once. I had done this “ for pleasure,” 
but to-day I simply could not do it, without very con- 
siderable pain, as a duty. It is, in fact, many years 
since I read one of the novels because I wanted to do so. 
And this is not a personal idiosyncrasy ; it represents the 
normal attitude of the day towards Meredith. 


* * * 


I am prepared to believe that Meredith is a better 
writer than he now appears to us to be. The place which 
posterity assigns to him as a fixed star in the literary 
heavens will probably be higher and brighter than 
our inclinations would give him to-day. All the merits 
which Mr. Priestley so cleverly underlines are to be 
found in his writings, and, when he asks the jury whether 
his client can, with such qualities, be convicted of 
mediocrity, an acquittal seems to be inevitable. The 
tremendous vigour of his personality and of his writing ; 
the mental and verbal brilliancy; the wit and epigram 
and poetry; the dramatic power of the great scenes; 
that gallery of “elegant females” from Emilia to 
Diana ; the constructive originality which changed the 
form and scope of the novel from what they had been 


in “ Bleak House’’ and “ Adam Bede’’ to what they 
became in “ The Egoist ’’ and “ Beauchamp’s Career ’’— 
all these qualities and achievements make it certain that 
our generation will eventually be found to have under- 
estimated Meredith. But that is not the end of the 
matter. Why, for instance, is our generation wrong in 
under-estimating Meredith, and—still more important— 
why is it right—as, I believe, it is right—in holding 
that Meredith is a much less great writer than one 
would expect him to be with all these immense powers 
and brilliancies? To neither of these questions does Mr. 
Priestley give a really satisfactory answer. 


* * * 


The truth is, I believe, that at the core of Mere- 
dith’s philosophy and art there is something peculiarly, 
metallically false, and that the sound of it happens to 
be extremely unpleasant to us at the present time. In 
1900 we were dazzled by the brilliancy, entertained by 
the novelty, swept away by the torrent of the verbal 
vigour. But now that the novelty has worn off and 
the brilliant colours have faded a little, what lies be- 
neath them is continually thrust upon our notice, and its 
effect upon the nerves is like the perpetual squeaking 
of a pencil upon a slate. I do not say that we are 
altogether right in this; I am only trying to find the 
explanation for our attitude towards Meredith. To me 
the philosophy underlying the poems and preached by or 
implicit in the novels, particularly all the stuff about 
Nature with a large N, is bunkum, and rather shallow 
bunkum. It is, of course, not the bunkum of his 
‘‘ philosophy ’’ which makes a writer unreadable, but 
its quality and its relation to the writer and to the 
reader. Most of the philosophy of life in a Greek 
tragedy is to me pure bunkum, but I accept it partly 
because there is no hint of falsity in the relation of 
Aaschylus or Sophocles to it, partly because it seems to 
me a reasonable kind of bunkum. But Meredith’s 
bunkum seems to me silly, and his own attitude towards 
it unreal and false. 

* * * 


But what is true of Meredith as a philosopher is 
also true of him as a writer or artist. He has all the 
qualities of a great writer; that is to say, if you put 
down one after the other all his qualities and then add 
them together, you would naturally say that he must be 
one of the greatest writers who ever lived. But in prac- 
tice you cannot find a writer’s position by merely adding 
up his merits and subtracting his defects. In Meredith’s 
case that false, jarring note which appears in his “ philo- 
sophy of life’’ reappears in his art, and because of it 
his brilliant powers, instead of being a merit, become 
themselves a defect. Over and over again, even in his 
best novels, in “The Egoist’’ and ‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career,’’ and “ Harry Richmond,’’ when he first begins 
to get going on some great scene or tremendous disser- 
tation, you seem to be swept away on a deep and roaring 
torrent. You read on, and gradually you find that 
there is really no depth and no torrent, that you are 
not being swept away at all, but are paddling about in 
a rather thin and feeble stream. But Meredith himself 
won’t allow that; he will be the torrent, and he keeps 
up the roaring and swirling and bubbling all the time, 
even when the mighty river has dwindled to a sluggish 
little ditch. 

LeonaRp WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 
HERMAN MELVILLE 


Herman Melville. #y JoHN FrexkMAN. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


MELVILLE is the most puzzling figure in nineteenth-century 
English literature. Born out of his time (he had no interest 
in what any of his contemporaries, except Hawthorne, was 
writing, and Hawthorne was his friend), he wrote in a style 
which resembled Sir Thomas Browne more than Thackeray 
or Macaulay, and of things which could have interested no 
previous age, perhaps, so much as they interest us now. 
He spent the most impressionable years of his life outside 
the orbit of the nineteenth century we know, on whaling 
expeditions and in Polynesia; and his few years of feverish 
creative labour were passed in gathering up and _ inter- 
preting that period of exile. Except in “ Pierre ” and “ The 
Confidence Man ”—the latter an almost inconceivable 
failure, with all the awkwardness of style which results 
from the complete inability of the author to get into com- 
munication with his theme, the American civilization of his 
time—he never treated his life as an American; yet, except 
for a few years, all his life was passed in America. And 
when, after almost forty years’ silence and just before his 
death, he took up his pen once more, it was to write a story 
of those same years which seem to have given him the only 
material which he could sublimate into imaginative experi- 
ence. As Mr. Freeman notes, and as “ Moby Dick’’ no 
less than “The Confidence Man ”’ attests, Melville was a 
writer full of obscure repressions; and it may be that his 
primitive life on ships and among savages delivered him 
in some measure and for a time from these. The years of 
wandering and the others in which he recreated them were 
probably the only ones in which he was free, as they were 
the only ones in which he was productive. Speaking of 
Melville’s long isolation, Mr. Freeman says, rather surpris- 
ingly, “ Assuredly it was not the isolation of sterility, for 

. in a few weeks at the end of his life he was able to 
write ‘ Billy Budd,’ which, for effortless loftiness of imagina- 
tion, is equal to ‘ Moby Dick’ itself.” But one short story 
does not say much for almost forty years of a writer’s life, 
and the truth is that Melville’s last period does give one 
an appalling sense of sterility and of unhappiness. It is 
incomprehensible what he could have got out of America 
during his long sojourn in it; nothing, or almost nothing, 
at any rate, on which he could employ his imagination. 
An impassible barrier of repressions seems to have closed 
round him; there is hardly an indication that he experi- 
enced at all his life in America and as a citizen of the nine- 
teenth century. And we have the testimony of his strange 
letter to Hawthorne while he was struggling with ‘“ Moby 
Dick.’’ “Until I was twenty-five, I had no development 
at all. From my twenty-fifth year [that is, after his return 
from sea in 1844] I date my life. Three weeks have scarcely 
passed, at any time between then and now, that I have not 
unfolded within myself.. But I feel that I am now come 
to the inmost leaf of the bulb, and that shortly the flower 
must fall to the mould.’’ “He was, in fact, completing 
his ‘inmost leaf ’—‘ Moby Dick,’’’ Mr. Freeman says very 
truly, but it is strange that he should not draw the con- 
clusion. The “ last leaf ’’ was the last leaf of Melville’s 
years of exile from civilization when, his repressions eased, 
he had his measure of freedom. After “Moby Dick ”’ came 
“ Pierre,’’ after ‘“‘ Pierre ’’ “ The Confidence Man,”’ in which 
he turned his regard so disastrously upon contemporary 
American life; after that there fell the silence of incompre- 
hension and estrangement. 

As far as it goes, Mr. Freeman’s study is admirable, 
but one feels, sometimes acutely, the limitations of his 
critical method. Any criticism written now which does not 
make some use of the apparatus of psychology we feel to be 
incomplete, indeed off the mark; and this feeling is justi- 
fied, for in its judgments criticism must recognize the state 
of knowledge of the time, and take what advantage it can 
of that knowledge. Moreover, Melville is a writer who 
without some application of the psychological method 
remains incomprehensible. Great as it is, “ Moby Dick ” 
has not only the mystery of romantic literature; it has an 
added incomprehensibility which, while marring its art, is 
on serious grounds worthy of investigation. In his formal 


criticism of “ Moby Dick’? Mr. Freeman is penetrating, 


sympathetic, just, all that could be desired; yet no one 
after reading it will be less puzzled about the purpose of 
the story. In his treatment of Melville the man, Mr. 
Freeman errs, I think, in putting always the amiable inter- 
pretation on what evidence there is. He notes that in 
Melville’s copy of Schopenhauer “this hellish society of 
men ’’ is underlined. He quotes Julian Hawthorne: “ He 
was restless and disposed to dark hours.’”’? But though these 
frail shreds of evidence help to explain Melville’s silence for 
so many years, Mr. Freeman, concerned to give a too flatter- 
ing picture of that silence, discounts them at once. These 
faults apart, the book is among the best of its kind, and 
extremely, delightfully, well-written. 
Epwin Murr. 


ARMAMENTS 


The Armaments Year-Book: General and Statistical 
Information. Second Year, 1925-1926. (Geneva: League 
of Nations. 20s.) 

THIS massive compendium of facts is by far the most com- 

plete manual of its kind that there has ever been. And 

this second annual volume shows substantial and important 
progress since the first: it contains monographs on fifty- 
seven countries, as against thirty-seven dealt with in 

1924-5; there is no considerable country except Turkey 

which does not now figure in its pages. The studies on 

other States outside the League, such as the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., are full and valuable; and the information 
given has in nearly every case been expanded in scope. 

Thus fuller details are furnished about the different units 

which make up war-fleets, about air forces, and about indus- 

tries adaptable to warlike purposes, while new chapters 
have been added giving statistics regarding the production 
of and trade in foodstuffs. 

The Armaments Year-Book was originally intended by 
the Council of the League as a first step towards the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations of the Members of the League to 
“interchange full and frank information as to the scale of 
their armaments, their military, naval, and air programmes, 
and the condition of such of their industries as are adapt- 
able to warlike purposes.’’ It was expected that every 
Member would annually furnish all this information, and 
the Permanent Military Commission (the so-called 
“ P.A.C.”) even went so far as to prepare tables in accord- 
ance with which it should be supplied. Had this plan been 
actually adopted, the work of the Secretariat in preparing 
this volume would be much simpler. As it is, they derive 
the information from published official documents, and do 
what they can to make it easy to understand and use by 
drawing up all their monographs on a uniform plan. On 
the whole, they are eminently successful, and their mono- 
graphs, while they vary in completeness, contain all the 
information about the organization, scale, and cost of the 
armed forces of the world which it is for any ordinary 
purpose desirable to have. 

There are, of course, certain minor blemishes in so large 
a work, and there are various ways in which it could be 
made more readily serviceable to the expert and the lay- 
man. General tables giving a summarized comparison of 
the strength and cost of the armies, navies, and air forces 
of the world would have an obvious value, especially if 
the corresponding figures for some pre-war year (e.g., 1913) 
were inserted. Again, the actual text of the disarmament 
clauses of at least one of the Peace Treaties might usefully 
replace the summary given in the Appendix. Some people 
will think that too little, others that too much, space has 
been given to “industries adaptable to warlike uses ”; but 
probably all will agree that, within its scope, the work is 
well arranged and done. It would add to the value of the 
chapters on Agricultural Products if the competent statis- 
ticians of the Secretariat were to make an estimate of the 
percentage of total foodstuffs consumed which each country 
is able to grow for itself; that is the figure that really 
matters. 

Is this Year-Book worth the expense and trouble it 
involves? Emphatically yes, for it helps us more clearly to 
realize what are the armaments which we discuss so vaguely, 
though so much. 

P. J. Nort Baker. 
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FICTION 


The Venetian Glass Nephew. By ELINoR WyYLIz. (Heine- 
mann. 7s, 6d.) 
Circe’s Island, and The Girl and the Faun. By EDEN 

PHILLPorTs, (Grant Richards, 6s.) 

Here and Beyond. By EpirH Warton. (Appleton. $2.50,) 
The Enemy’s Gates. By RicHMOND BROOKS BARRETT, 

(Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. 
(The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
HALrinG visitors to Venice have, as often as not, failed to 
see industrial Murano, by suspecting in the sudden tout’s 
desire that they should inspect the glass works a deeper 
meaning; so they have been content to embrace generally 
from steamer, gondola, or the reconstructed Campanile, with 
its commodious elevator, the flagrant city of Turner, 
d’Annunzio, and Cook. Escaping Titian and even the fan- 
tastic blues and reds of Tiepolo, taking the eighteenth 
century without Goldoni, masks and assignations, Miss 
Wylie has followed the more original fancies of blowpipe 
and battledore, and her Venetian glass figure is so finely 
spun that the glaucous colour of the: canal water has 
vanished. Cardinal Peter Innocent Bon, gentlest of those 
who have shouldered scarlet, wishes to acquire a nephew, 
but having neither relatives nor worldly sense, has recourse 
to the apparently white magic of the Chevalier de Langeist 
to achieve his desire. The innocent dignitary baptizes his 
glassy nephew Virginio and destines him for the Church, 
but owing to the malicious thoroughness of the glassblower 
that fragile young man has more human aspiration. He 
falls in love immediately with Rosalba, the little friend of 
Voltaire and the Infant Sappho of the encyclopzedic century, 
who prettily enough kicks off the blue stockings of pre- 
cocious pedantry ; so a theological problem that might have 
been debated casuistically in heaven, resolves itself into 
that of clay and sand, and the material appropriateness 
that must be respected in fairy tales about Dresden shep- 
herdesses and wooden sentries. The marriage of Rosalba 
and the crystalline nephew is unhappy, for the ardours of 
the young emancipated female clash with the composition 
of her husband, which is subject to breakage and flame. The 
sacrifice of Rosalba has that minor pity and sense of sad 
limitation to be found in fairy tales, yet despite its wit 
and rich exact detail, this delightiul fantasy, in capturing 
the unreal transparency of glass, lacks significance. But 
who complains of gracefully blown glass because the 

informing breath is momentary ? 

“The Girl and the Faun,’ an allegory of the pathetic 
impermanence of human nature, satisfying for its sharply 
visualized detail, was published nine years ago with illus- 
trations by Mr. F. Brangwyn, but Mr. Grant Richards, 
usually the most informative of publishers, neglects to tell 
us anything about the book. This is unfortunate, for the 
delightfully loquacious serpent, Simo, in “ Circe’s Island,”’ 
recalls Mr. James Stephens’s philosopher in full flight of 
words. Mr. Phillpotts has suffered in reputation from his 
localized novels and his potboilers, yet this retold myth, 
with its satiric reflection of ourselves, its wit and clear light, 
would be hailed as evidence of a new forcible talent if penned 
under another name. 3ut in an age of specialization, 
versatility is regarded as bad manners. 

Undoubtedly Mrs. Wharton is old-fashioned. She has 
pity and sentiment; she studies real people rather than 
sequences of reaction stimuli, and complexes. The hali- 
dozen stories in ‘“ Here and Beyond,’’ despite Henry James, 
are actually stories: they have a satisfying plot. The first 
story of a conventionally haunted Brittany deals tenderly 
with a ghostly visitation, but Mrs. Wharton brings us back 
at the end to our armchair with as sound an explanation 
as any invented by Wilkie Collins: whereas a more modern 
writer would think it sufficient to dump us in a mystical 
border world and walk off. ‘‘ The Seed of the Faith,” the 
story of an aged missionary in Morocco, who attempts to 
shock the East into interest after a life of failure by emulat- 
ing the insulting zeal of the early evangelists faced by the 
riddle of pagan tolerance, is tender, powerful, ironic. In 
her last story, taking a conventional, Monte Carlo and a con- 
ventionally absent-minded professor, she turns so human 
and humorous a plot that one finds oneself chuckling 
suddenly in the street a day or two later. But despite the 
vast fiction around the subject, can one really fling a hun- 


By DUDLEY CAREW. 
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dred-franc note on the roulette table? 
observed dull counters in use. 

The musician is known by his scales and the soprano 
by her do-re-mi, but one wonders whether Mr. Barrett and 
Mr. Carew could write an old-fashioned story with pro- 
gressive dialect and justifiable action. “The Enemy’s 
Gates,’’ is an ambitious American study of a wealthy and 
cultured Jewish family and its relations with prejudiced 
society people. Morgenthal is an impressive figure and his 
unaffected worldliness is likable. But after his death in 
an early chapter, the book becomes a study of one of his 
sons who marries a Gentile. George who is weak and 
inefficient, after many chapters of sophisticated reactions, 
marital and commercial, afore-mentioned stimuli and inhibi- 
tions, commits suicide. Mr. Barrett has at least that rare 
enough power of noting, exactly, minute physical or mental 
sensations. But modern heroes and heroines, since Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence first surprised us, are rapidly becoming uni- 
cellular: they have that complete external irritability with 
which the primary forms of life are credited by the 
imaginative scientist. ; 

Mr. James Joyce has caused the Unities to become 
popular. On Tuesday Anthony, the hero of Mr. Carew’s 
book, welcomes home, after a year’s absences, the Cecils, a 
family that had adopted him in infancy. Having escaped 
from their influence during that period, he visits his mis- 
tress, a sophisticated woman, on Tuesday night and arranges 
to go abroad with her by the aid of her money. On Thurs- 
day night he manages to sneak out of the family house 
without a scene, though his adopted parents know every- 
thing and their daughter loves him. Schnitzler would have 
made a poignant psychological study of this situation; Mr. 
Carew manages admirably to muffle it and to give events 
an air of not happening at all, which, in the case of a weak 
and timid young man about to act wrongly for the first 
time, is more technically pleasing than true. 


We have only 


ROEBUCK RAMSDEN'S GODS 


An Autobiography. By HERBERT SPENCER 
16s.) 

HERBERT SPENCER visited Carlyle three or four times in the 
early eighteen-fifties. And then he “ dropped the acquaint- 
anceship.’’ It is not surprising. Nor is it odd that the 
principal result of reading Spencer’s autobiography should 
be to make one realise vividly that, however outrageous he 
may have been as an artist, at least Carlyle was a great 
romantic with a sense of humour in a world of portentous 
realists. Spencer was not the least portentous of these, 
though it is difficult now to see what he had to be por- 
tentous about. Priggish young men looked up to him, of 
course. Roebuck Ramsden, it will be remembered, had his 
effigy in his study with those of Huxley, Bright, George Eliot 
—Spencer used to take George Eliot to Covent Garden to 
hear ‘‘ Gli Ugonitti ’’—and G. F. Watts. He took himself 
seriously both as scientist and philosopher. But though 
Huxley was his friend, neither the scientists nor the 
philosophers set any store by his work. His trustees have 
issued this reprint of the autobiography as a necessary com- 
plement to the study of his other writings. Professor 
Schiller says, however, that his doctrines “ were open to 
damaging attacks from both sides.’’ And it is “ unlikely ” 
that “as a system the ‘ Synthetic Philosophy ’ will prove 
long-lived.’’ 

His writing is without merit also. It is, of course, gram- 
matical, but in the whole thousand pages of his autobio- 
graphy he scarcely achieves a single vivid phrase or one that 
has humour or grace. His father, a Derby day-tutor was 
enthusiastic for the improvement of society. But he seems 
to have been of the type that is vulgarly known as street 
angel and house devil. He was not a violent devil, of 
course, he was merely unforgivable. ‘If he did not under- 
stand some question my mother put, he would remain silent; 
not asking what the question was, and letting it go wn- 
answered.’’ The mother “ perpetually sacrificed herself 
unduly.’”’ It is difficult to imagine héw Herbert Spencer, 
the only one of their six children to survive infancy, could 
have grown into anything but a bleak prig. It was ofly 
part of his vanity to be self-critical. He knew himself to be 
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opinionated, but he does not seem to have had any doubt of 
himself for all that. He regarded it as part of that innate 
Nonconformity of which he was so proud. There was nothing 
of Mark Rutherford about him. He was never diffident, 
though he could be cautious. He was not prouder of being 
a Nonconformist than of being an Englishman. Writing of 
his uncle he said, ‘“ He was largely endowed with the per- 
severance which makes us as a race ‘not know when we are 
beaten.’ The active philanthropy by which we are distin- 
guished amongst nations, distinguished him amongst us. 
That uprightness in which, on the whole, we are superior to 
our continental and transatlantic neighbours was in him in- 
variably manifested.”’ 

The lesser breeds did not commend themselves to him in 
their art any more than in their conduct. We “ cannot expect 
from Michelangelo, holding the faith in its unreformed 
state, ideas that are other than grossly anthropomorphic.”’ 
And the remark that “ detailed criticisms cannot be made 
intelligible when the painting described is not before us: 
otherwise many might be passed on ‘ The Transfiguration’ ”’ 
suggests that he might have made a deep impression on a 
certain type of tourist had he chosen to be a Cook’s or a 
Lunn’s representative. He also explains where Rembrandt 
went wrong in the “Lesson in Anatomy.’’ Then we turn 
back fo find which artist he did admire, and we find that it 
was a painter named J. B. Pyne, whose picture “ Menai 
Straits ’’ “ was a grand one in respect of composition; and 
I never remember to have seen sunshine and heat so vividly 
rendered.’’ And painting is not the only art in which his 
judgments are characteristic. In music he preferred 
Meyerbeer to Mozart. 

He found “nothing impressive’’ in Victor Hugo’s 
appearance or manner. “ Madame Hugo was a much more 
striking person; answering completely to one’s ideas of an 
old Roman dame.’’ This was at Guernsey where he lunched 
with the Hugos. Apparently he knew nothing of Madame 
Hugo’s history, nothing of that remarkable Juliette who 
lived round the corner. But he wouldn’t. One cannot 
imagine anyone retailing scandal to Herbert Spencer. And 
without wishing that he had been a George Moore one 
wonders whether he was not worse rather than better for 
being so completely superior a person. No, whatever his 
science may be worth it is probable that in the world of 
thought Hugo and Carlyle destroyed (and created) more and 
greater shibboleths than he did. And as personalities they 
are of far greater interest. They were human, intelligently 
unreasonable, and also, not to put too fine a point on it, they 
“had guts.”’ 


LOGIC AT OXFORD 


Statement and Inference. With Other Philosophical 
Papers. By JoHN Cock WILSON, sometime Wykeham 
Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford. Edited by 
A. S. L. FARQUHARSON. 2 vols, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
31s. 6d.) ; 

For the last forty years the logic in fashion both at Oxford 

and at Cambridge has been a matter of oral tradition rather 

than of written doctrine. The metaphysicians have publicly 
erected their systems and their theories of truth; the nature 
of mathematics has been established and re-established ; but 
the logical dogmas on which these (except Neo-Hegelianism) 
are based have remained esoteric. This mystery is now 
being dispersed. At Cambridge, Mr. W. E. Johnson’s monu- 
mental “ Logic *’ proclaims, as volume after volume appears, 
the doctrines which he has taught for thirty years, some 
of which, rejected with contumely by his pupils, are now 
re-embodied in the systems of their successors. Oxford has 
been less fortunate in the final exposition of the secret 
doctrines of its greatest logician. Professor Cook Wilson 
died in 1915, having held his Chair since 1889, without 
publishing anything more subkstantial than a volume of 

Aristotelian studies, a violent diatribe against a Cambridge 

Platonist, a small work, “On the Traversing of Geomet- 

rical Figures,’’ an inaugural lecture attacking Herbert 

Spencer, and several pamphlets on drill for military cyclists. 

However, these fat volumes, edited with the most scrupulous 
care by Mr. Farquharson, of University, contain ‘“ what 
seemed most valuable and best suited to publication ”’ of 


his philosophical work. This consists of his logic lectures 
and from some parts 


(collated from pupils’ notebooks 


privately printed), followed by the most publishable of his 
tentative investigations and philosophical correspondence, 
and preceded by a memoir by Mr. Farquharson which is as 
perfect as a memoir can be. The whole is a worthy tribute 
to one who, though he cannot be regarded as a great philo- 
sopher, certainly deserves more than a local reputation. 

Since these papers were never intended for publication 
and are mostly in the lecture form, it is not surprising that 
they are very prolix and repetitive. What is surprising is 
that some of Cook Wilson’s characteristic dogmas do not 
appear in a definite positive fashion but only as involved in 
a series of denials. This is probably due to the fact that 
his position changed from Kantian idealism to realism in 
advance of his methods of statement, and so it was easier 
to attack alternative theories than to expound his own. 
Thus Bradley's theory of judgment is refuted, the import- 
ance of the subject-predicate analysis is minimized, the 
possibility of a non-Euclidean geometry is denied, Mill’s 
inductive methods are contemned, and symbolic logic is 
attacked. Out of this series of negations his positive doc- 
trine arises. It is that the relation of knowing is something 
ultimate, unanalyzable, behind which we cannot get. Logic 
is not the study of thinking, but of knowing, and knowing 
cannot be defined as a special kind of thinking. 

“*Since the other activities to which the name thinking 
is applied depend upon knowing and to understand them 
we must have the idea of knowing, it might seem that, 
though there cannot be a definition of thinking (as defi- 
nition is ordinarily understood), we must ask for a 
definition of knowledge. But we have in fact an 
instance of the fallacy of asking an unreal question, a 
question which is such in verbal form only and to which 
no real questioning in thought can correspond. For there 
are some things which cannot be made matter of question. 
Indeed we cannot demand an answer to any question with- 
out presupposing that we can form an estimate of the value 
of the answer, that is that we are capable of knowing and 
that we understand what knowing means; otherwise our 
demand would be ridiculous. Our experience of knowing 
then being the presupposition of any inquiry we can under- 
take, we cannot make knowing itself a subject of inquiry in 
the sense of asking what knowing is”’ (p. 39). 


So in the best part of the book Cook Wilson criticizes 
severely all forms of the doctrine (whether in Aristotle, 
Bradley, or writers on the philosophy of science) that know- 
ledge is about ideas or concepts which “copy ”’ reality. 
Inference is a form of knowledge, and knowledge of a con- 
clusion must not be treated as separate from the inference 
upon which it is based. Hypothetical inference (If p, then 
q) involves the possibility of the knowledge of p: if there 
is not this possibility, the reasoning is fallacious. This 
doctrine was developed to support one of Wilson’s most 
cherished dogmas—the infallibility of Euclid and the 
a priori absurdity of non-Euclidean geometries—and_ his 
treatment of this shows that he had no inkling of the real 
nature of geometrical reasoning as accepted by modern 
mathematicians. His discussion of symbolic logic (which 
is confined to the systems of Boole and Venn) shows a 
similar ignorance of modern work. 

Cook Wilson’s insistence on the straightforwardness of 
knowledge did much to counteract in Oxford the idealism 
and “degrees of truth ’’ doctrines of the Neo-Hegelians. 
But it may be suggested that he took knowledge too much 
at its face value, and in consequence “ knew ’’ too much. 
When we find him “ knowing ”’ both that 2+2=4 (which 
is quite certainly true) and that two straight lines can never 
enclose a space (which is almost certainly false), it is 
reasonable to be suspicious of his “ knowledge.’’ In one 
place he treats briefly of “states of consciousness which 
simulate judgment or opinion: meaning of the phrase ‘I 
was under the impression that .. .’” as when “ we see at 
a little distance a person whom ‘we mistake for an acquaint- 
ance’ and without hesitation perform some act which it 
would be a liberty to take with anyone but an acquaint- 
ance”’ (p. 109). Here, according to Cook Wilson, we have 
not a case of thinking at all; but, “ perceiving X-ness to 
have always been experienced with A-ness . . . it doesn’t 
occur to us to think of X as without A and we behave as 
if A were there” (p. 113). May not a great deal of Cook 
Wilson’s “ knowledge ” be of this nature? It is regrettable 
that, by putting aside any attempt at an analysis of know- 
ledge, he was able to give no serious consideration to this 
question. 

R. B. BRAITHWAITE. 
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Rationalism & Religion 


Last week, in ‘‘ The Nation and The Athenzeum,”’ 
Mr. Leonard Woolf wrote thus of two books just 
issued by Messrs. Watts :— 


‘* One is inclined to say that there is no more fundamental 
difference in the human mind than that between a Rationalist 
and a religious believer; the difference is far greater, far more 
unbridgeable, than that between a Conservative and a Liberal, 
a ‘ patriot’ (the new name, I believe, for a capitalist) and a 
Socialist. If you doubt the statement, read first ‘ Essays on 
Religion,’ by A. Clutton-Brock (Methuen, 6s.), and then follow 
it up with ‘The Dynamics of Religion,’ by J]. M. Robertson 
(Watts, New Edition, 7s. 6d.), and ‘ The Religion of an Artist,’ 
by the Hon. John Collier (Watts, 1s.). Being a Rationalist, I 
am on the side of Mr. Robertson and Mr. Collier, and the 
religious will therefore consider that this puts me out of court 
for discussing the subject. Perhaps it does, for it is a fact that 
I simply cannot understand the frame of mind in which the late 
Mr. Clutton-Brock wrote these essays. . . . Mr. Collier’s 
book seems to me to be a model of conclusive or, at any rate, 
understandable argument, even when I do not agree with him— 
which is seldom. As a statement of liberal scepticism, atheism, 
or agnosticism, which is characteristic of most educated moderns, 
it could hardly be improved, though few would have the courage 
or the power to put it into words so clearly and modestly as 
Mr, Collier has done. Again, in Mr, Robertson’s extraordinarily 
learned and closely argued book (originally published in 1897 
under the pseudonym of H. W. Wiseman), in which he 
investigates the question of how, since the Reformation, the 
Church has managed to keep going in the face of facts and 
criticism which would seem to lead inevitably to Mr. Collier’s 
position, he rarely uses an argument which I think unsound, 
never one which [| think ridiculous.’’ 








Readers of ‘‘ The Nation and The Athenzum ’’ who 
desire to read similar books on the Rationalist line 
of thought are recommended to order the following 
through their Bookseller :— 


MEMORIES. By Epwarp CLopp. 288 pp. demy 8vo, 
and -13 Portraits, including a reproduction of the Hon. John 
Collier’s portrait of the Author in the R.P.A. Library; cloth, 
6s. net, by post 6s. 6d. 

Impressions of some men and women whom it has been the 
Author’s privilege to know more or less intimately. He describes 
them as “a fireside taik about those of whom portrayal is 
attempted.” 

THE RELIGION OF TO-MORROW. A Friendly 
Correspondence between H. H. Powers, Ph.D., and the late 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 72 pp.; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. rod. ; 
paper cover, 1s, net, by post rs. 1d. 


A PLAIN MAN’S PLEA FOR RATIONALISM. By 
CHARLES T. GORHAM. 94 pp.; cloth, 1s. net, by post 1s. 3d.; 
paper cover, 6d. net, by post 8d. 
To those who ask, ‘What is Rationalism?” here is an 
answer—brief yet comprehensive; going to the heart of the 
question, yet speaking in the simplest language. 


THE FAITH OF AN ACNOSTIC. By Sir G. G. 
GREENWOOD. 361 pp.; cloth 2s. 6d. net, by post 3s.; paper 
cover, 1s. 6d. net, by post 2s 

A standard exposition of Agnosticism, written with perfect 

lucidity. 

THE EXISTENCE OF COD. By JosepH McCase. 
160 pp.; cloth, 1s. 6d. net, by post 1s. g9d.; paper cover, gd. net, 
by post 11d, 

An impartial examination of the arguments on both sides. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Winwoop READE. 
507 pp. fcap. 8vo; leather, 4s. 6d. net, by post 4s. 10d.; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. 1od. 

Cecil Rhodes once said of this wonderful work, of which 
nearly 20,000 copies have recently been sold: “‘ That book has 
made me what I am.” 

THE CHURCHES AND MODERN THOUCHT. 
An Inquiry into the Grounds of Unbelief and an Appeal for 
Candour. By P. Vivian. Cheap edition. 432 pp.; cloth, 
3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 1od.; paper cover, 1s. net, by post 1s. qd. 

Perhaps the most compact, well-informed, and temperate work 
of its class anywhere to be found. Mark Twain was delighted 
with it. 

THE ORICINS OF CHRISTIANITY. By THOoMAs 
WHITTAKER, B.A. Third edition, with lengthy Prologue. xiii 
and 212 pp.; paper cover, 1s. net, by post 1s. 3d. 

THE RELICION OF THE OPEN MIND. By 
ADAM GowANS WHYTE. With Preface by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


160 pp.; cloth, 1s, net, by post 1s. 3d. 
One of the best of recent expositions of Rationalism. 





Complete catalogue and copy of ‘‘ The Literary Guide” 
(monthly, 3d.) free to all applicants. 


LONDON - WATTS & CO. 
JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
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Have you heard 
about Pamela ? 


Pamela is the talk of the 
Town. Read about her 


HUSKS IN MAY 


A novel by HOLT MARVELL. 7/6 net. 








“Herein is pictured the Soul of France.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


A MIRROR 
TO FRANCE 


By F. M. FORD (F. Madox Hueffer). 8/6 net. 
** A book which is curiously intimate and uniformly enter- 
taining.””—Sunday Times. 


_‘“Mr. Ford’s book reflects admirably the spirit of French 
life, both in Paris and in little out-of-the-way towns and 
villages.”"—/ilustrated London News. 








Cheap Edition of a famous Novel. 3/6. 


THE YELLOW POPPY. By D. K. Broster. 











Reminiscences of Scotland Yard. 


ROGUES & OTHERS 


By CHARLES ARROW, Ex-Chief Inspector 
of the C..D. Illustrated. Cloth. 10/6 net. 
** Stands out as a record of exceptional interest.”—Z7ruth. 


“Not only of the greatest value to the student of crime, 
but of absorbing interest to the genefal public.”—Z/e Star.” 





NADINE 


“If anyone, cruising among the golden islands of the AXgean, 
deserved to become involved in the plots and intrigues of the 
comic Principality of Maranos, ‘ the Monte Carlo of the Eastern 
Mediterranean,’ and to carry off its gay Princess, surely it was 
the young Englishman, so resourceful and witty and debonair, 
who is the hero of NADINE. From beginning to end, from his 
first battle in a sordid cabin with a band of cut-throats, to his last 
splendid appearance in a tragic-comic coronation, fate and 
his enemies and Nadine never gave him a moment’s relaxation. 
A bright, witty, sparkling romance which everyone will enjoy.” 


Ask at your Bookseller’s To-day for 


N A D I N E. A Romantic Comedy. 


By G. P. Robinson. 7/6 Net. 





An Idyllic Love Story. 


“An exceptionally intimate and sympathetic piece of work.” 
—The Times. 


FIRST LOVE 
LAST LOVE 


The Story of a Modern Girl. 


By C. G. L. DU CANN. 7/6 net. 


Published GERALD DUCKWORTH & Co. Lid. 
3, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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POPULATION AND BIRTH-CONTROL 
Population Problems of the Age of Malthus. By G. TALBOT 

GRiFFiTu. (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.) 
Bugenics and Politics. By F.C. S, ScuiLuEer. (Constable. 

8s. 6d.) 

Birth-Control jand the State. By C. P. Buacker. (Kegan 

Paul, 2s. 6d,) 

Over-Population. By P, SARGANT FLoreNck. (Kegan Paul. 

2s. 6d.) 

“ Berore the eighteenth century,’’ wrote Mr. J. M. Keynes 
in 1919, “‘ mankind entertained no false hopes. To lay the 
illusions which grew popular at that age’s latter end, 
Malthus disclosed a Devil. For hali a century all serious 
economical writings held that Devil in clear prospect. For 
the next half-century he was chained up and out of sight. 
Now perhaps we have loosed him again.”’ 

This was a prophetic utterance, in the best traditions 
of prophecy. A good prophet always contributes something 
to the realization of what he has foretold; and the famous 
chapter of “ The Economic Consequences of the Peace”’ in 
which the above passage appears has given rise, directly 
and indirectly, to an immense controversy on population 
problems and to a thorough investigation of the Malthusian 
Devil. If he has not been loosed, he has certainly been 
dragged into view, vivisected, and psycho-analyzed. 

The four works here under review are a good sample oi 
the literature which is fast growing up on this subject. 
They all deal with population problems, but the field is 
so wide and the standpoints so diverse that there are few 
points of contact between them. The most serious and 
important contribution is certainly that of Mr. Talbot 
Griffith, who has been content to take a precise and narrow 
problem for his field and to investigate it with scientific 
thoroughness. At first sight we were inclined to ask, 
“ Why all this fuss about the exact figures of Birth, Mar- 
riage, and Death Rates at the time when Malthus was 
writing? ’’ and we were inclined to blame Dr. J. H. Clap- 
ham, who, according to the Preface, “ first suggested the 
subject and general scope of this essay.’’ But as we began 
to read we became fascinated, first by the masterly way in 
which Mr. Griffith handles his material, and secondly by 
the results which we saw emerging. We knew before that 
there was a remarkable increase in the population of this 
country between 1780 and 1820, and that this boom formed 
the historical background of the Malthusian Essay. We 
had even suspected that the fall in the death-rate must 
have been responsible for a considerable part of the increase. 
But the Malthusian controversy has inevitably focused 
attention to a large extent on the birth- and marriage-rates. 
It is Mr. Griffith’s main contribution to show that this 
emphasis has been misplaced. The birth-rate rose from 
1710 to 1790, but the rise was not as spectacular as the 
fall in the death-rate from 1730 to 1810. The really impor- 
tant factor was the fall in the death-rate. The full signi- 
ficance of this deduction may not be immediately apparent, 
but a vast deal of nonsense has been written by eminent 
historians of the industrial revolution on the assumpiion 
that they had to explain a rising birth-rate at a time when 
the birth-rate was actually falling, and the discussion of 
population problems frequently goes astray through a like 
failure to give due weight to the death-rate. 

Mr. Griffith’s book is a characteristic product of Cam- 
bridge; Dr. Schiller’s is no less characteristically Oxford. 
In tackling the problem of the ruin of Rome, Dr. Schiller 
claims some advantage as “an ignorant but open-minded 
philosopher ’’ over a learned historian. “The latter is 
always in danger of failing to see the wood for the trees,”’ 
whereas the philosopher “is permitted much _ greater 
audacity in generalizing,’’ and “to talk about insoluble 
problems is part of his profession.” Full-use is made in 
all the essays collected in this volume of these philosophical 
privileges. Dr. Schiller talks at large about “ Eugenics and 
Politics,’? ‘“ National Self-Selection,’’ - “ Eugenics versus 
Civilization,’ and similar topics. He is a good phrase 
maker, and in small doses his reflections may have a stimu- 
lating effect; but the book as a whole is exasperating. Dr. 
Schiller seems incapable of seeing a single tree in the 
wood. He is continually harping on the paradox that 
“every society is busily substituting worse racial qualities 
for better,’’ because social promotion takes place from a 
region in which the birth-rate is high to others where it 
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gets lower and lower. ‘The remedy ior this evil is to be 
found, he implies, in setting up the “ Eugenical State,”’ 
but he leaves us entirely vague as to the institutions which 
that State would contain. Measures of social reform, one 
gathers, are all mistaken, and the recent statutes restrict- 
ing scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge to those who 
need them are “ pernicious.’’ The practice of withholding 
knowledge of birth-control methods from the poor, which 
seems to lie at the root of the evil by which he is obsessed, 
is not mentioned by Dr. Schiller in this book. 

It is a relief to turn from this “ audacity in generaliz- 
ing ’’ to Dr. Blacker’s level-headed appeal to the medical 
profession to get instruction in birth-control sanctioned by 
the Ministry of Health. The temperate discussion of argu- 
ments for and against birth-control with which this appeal 
is prefaced should insure for it a fair hearing, and the 
evidence of unwanted babies in the slums adduced from the 
author’s own medical experience is most impressive. Over- 
population is a very real and present evil in certain por- 
tions of the world to-day, and the view that a remedy is 
to hand in the dissemination of birth-control knowledge is 
not only a reasonable supposition, but a fact supported by 
statistical evidence, as Mr. Sargant Florence shows in his 
closely reasoned pamphlet. The Malthusian Devil is still 
at large, but his perambulations are becoming more and 
more restricted. There is good reason to hope that his days 
are numbered and that the future will see the “ superior 
power of population’ restrained, not by the “ positive 
checks ’’ of vice and misery acting through a high death- 
rate, but by the preventive check of deliberate family 
limitation. ; 


THE WORSHIP OF NATURE 


The Worship of Nature. By Sir James GrorGE FRASER, 
O.M., F,R.S,, F.B.A. Vol. 1. (Macmillan.) 


THE majestic procession of books from the pen of Sir James 
Frazer proceeds on its way. Year after year, the distin- 
guished author gives to the world the results of his labours 
in the literature of anthropology. During his life he has 
covered an immense field of learning; and has made an 
imperishable mark upon the study to which he has devoted 
his life. 

The volume under review is concerned with the beliefs 
and practices derived from the worship of the sky, the earth, 
and the sun. It contains the subject-matter of the Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University of Edinburgh during 
the years 1924 and 1925, together, we are told, with much 
additional matter. 

Sir James still remains a staunch upholder of the 
doctrine of ‘“ Animism ”’ as first launched by Tylor, and 
adopted by his less critical disciples. Sir James interprets 
the deification of natural forces as “ the worship of natural 
phenomena conceived as animated, conscious, and endowed 
with both the power and the will to benefit or injure man- 
kind. Conceived as such, they are naturally objects of 
human awe and fear.’’ He proceeds: “To the mind of 
primitive man, these natural phenomena assume the char- 
acter of formidable and dangerous spirits, whose anger it is 
his wish to avoid and whose favour it is his interest to 
conciliate ”’ (17). Another passage states that “ whether he 
acts deliberately in pursuance of a theory, or, as is more 
probable, instinctively in obedience to an impulse of his 
nature, primitive man at a certain stage, not necessarily the 
earliest, of his mental evolution attributes a personality 
akin to his own to all, or at all events to the most striking 
of the natural objects, whether animate or inanimate, by 
which he is surrounded ”’ (17). The writer therefore reveals 
himself as totally unaffected by the researches into the nature 
and origins of savage beliefs that have accumulated new 
evidence in this country during the last fifteen years. Pre- 
sumably he regards the mass of data collected by him as 
material in support of his short introduction. He does not 
discuss this evidence in any place, but perhaps that is 
reserved for the second volume. Any criticism, therefore, 
must proceed on the assumption that Sir James Frazer has 
not yet summed up his results, nor subjected his material 
to a detailed analysis. The material itself is not exhaustive. 
I notice, for instance, that he omits from the section dealing 
with Indonesia any mention of the sun-cult of Central 
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National Institute for 
the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


Headquarters: 228, GREAT PORTLAND ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Chairman; Captain E, B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 





SOME ASPECTS OF ITS WORK 


11.—THE PRODUCTION OF EMBOSSED BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS. 


Last week the first part of this description of the work 
of the National Institute concluded with a brief account 
of Braille, and the preparation of single copies of Braille 
books by hand was mentioned. 


Stereotyping.—But when many copies of the same book 
or periodical are required they are printed from metal 
plates on which the Braille characters are embossed by 
means of stereotyping machines, manipulated by the 
blind. The stereotyping room at the Institute forms a 
busy scene, as the Institute is the largest publishing house 
for the blind in the world. 


Proof-Reading, Printing and Binding.—Proofs are read 
and corrected by the blind. Any corrections are made by 
the blind on the metal plates by hand with a punch and 
hammer. When the plates are ready, an edition is printed 
from them, and the pages, as they come from the press, 
are arranged by a blind collator. The blind also assist 
in binding the books; so that in every stage of the pre- 
paration of literature for the blind, the blind themselves 
are actively employed. 





The Finished Article.—The finished article is a much 
bulkier affair that the original ink-print copy of a book. 
For instance, the Braille edition of Dickens’ “ Little 
Dorrit ’’ occupies 12 large volumes measuring 14 in. x 
11 ins, X 3 ins., compared with the ordinary edition in 
one octavo volume. 


Periodicals.—The Institute also publishes many 
periodicals in Braille, including a weekly newspaper, a 
family monthly (with patterns, crossword puzzles, etc.), 
a literary review and others. 


Despatch all over the World.—Braille books and 
periodicals are despatched from the Institute all over the 
world. A reduction of two-thirds of the cost price is 
allowed to all purchasers in the United Kingdom and 
throughout the British Empire, and many copies of all 
publications are presented free to individuals and libraries 
for the blind. Since 1915 nearly 2} million embossed 
publications have been issued by the Institute. 


Moon Book and Periodicals for the Elderly Blind.— 
Elderly blind people much enjoy reading the Moon News- 
paper—all the world’s news in 1,000 words per week! 
This paper is printed in Moon type, a simple embossed 
Variation of ordinary type, easily learned by those who 
lose their sight in later life. Blind workers aré employed 
at the Moon Branch of the Institute at Brighton in dis- 
tributing type, in collating, etc. Moon books are printed 
from metal plates, while the Moon Newspaper is printed 
direct from type. A Moon book is even more bulky than 
a Braille book: ‘‘ David Copperfield,” in Moon type, 
occupies 23 large volumes. 


(To be continued nezt week.) 
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Mulestones 


(Jllus. 24/- met.) 


by Tue MARQUIS or HUNTLY 


** Full of quiet humour and tolerant wisdom. The Marquis 
has a rich store of Plutarchan anecdotes which throw a 
light on personages and episodes of the nearer and 
farther past: a treasure-trove of quotable stories.”— 
Morning Post. ‘‘ He seems to have an inexhaustible fund 
of anecdote, and he certainly has a lively wit, so that his 
book is one full of good things.”—W estminster Gazette. 
“A book full of the —— of good company.”— 
Daily News. 











Naval Memories 


and Traditions 
by ADML. Sir 


HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. a1/- met.) 


‘Sir Herbert King-Hall, having helped to make history, 
modestly leaves the writing of it to the historian: and, 
like a courteous host, regales his readers with those enter- 
taining episodes of the world-wandering seaman which 
relieved the eternal monotony of sea routine: and 


excellent fare they are.”—Punch. “Abounds in good 
stories.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ The great-heartedness of the 
Y author of these cheery memoirs is manifested 






upon every page.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 




















THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Fournal of the ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 
JUNE, 1926. 








CONTENTS: 
BRITAIN’S POPULATION PROBLEM AS SEEN 
BY AN AMERICAN. 
By Prof. Warren S. Thompson. 
AN APPROACH TO THE THEORY OF BUSINESS 
RISKS. II. By F. Lavington. 
THE DEFERRED PAYMENTS SYSTEM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Francis Rodd. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY OF 
CREDIT. By Prof. A. C. Pigou. 
THE REPORT OF THE COAL COMMISSION. 
By Prof. J. H. Jones. 


Price Six Shillings net. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, W.C.2 








Application for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal Economic Society 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, Londen, W.C.2. 

Annual Subscription, £1 1 0. The subscription includes the 

quarterly Economic Journal, an Economic History Series, and sundry 

important publications at reduced prices. Life Composition, £10 100 
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Celebes, Minahassa, Halmahera, or Nias. Perhaps he may 
have some reasons for this omission, but if so he leaves the 
reader in the dark as to its nature. 

A preliminary analysis of the material reveals many 
interesting problems for the author to solve when he comes 
to interpret his material. If primitive man possesses an 
innate tendency to “animate’’ nature, it would follow, 
presumably, that the worship of the sky, of the earth, and 
the sun would exist in all parts of the world with more or less 
similar traits. This follows logically from the doctrine of 
“the similarity of the working of the human mind ’”’ as 
interpreted by so many of our anthropologists. But China 
has a sky-god with a highly developed cult, while none is 
mentioned in Japan, though the Japanese believe in a sky- 
world whence came the first rulers of historic Japan. 
Similarly, the Chinese have an earth-god, while no mention 
is made of a Japanese earth-god or earth-goddess. The 
question of an earth-deity involves us in another difficulty, 
which perhaps Sir James will solve in his second volume. 
We find that the earth diety was originally male in China, 
while, on the other hand, the peoples of America universally 
worship an Earth Mother. If, as Sir James Frazer asserts, 
the Chinese deity is paternal, so that men trust to him “ as 
a child trusts to the help of his living father’’ (375), it is 
not easy, on the doctrine of Animism, to understand why 
the peoples of India and America regard the earth as 
feminine. Some social factor is at work quite other than 
an innate tendency to personify nature. And if social and 
other factors are allowed their play, where are we to place a 
boundary line upon their influence? 

The sun-cult also presents important and difficult 
problems. Not only is its distribution limited, but it is 
intimately associated with highly arbitrary and unnatural 
elements, which suggest the working of specific forces rather 
than a vague generalized tendency to deify the forces of 
nature. The second volume will doubtless discuss these and 
manifold other problems that are raised by the evidence 
already collected. 

W. J. Perry. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Aone biographical and autobiographical books the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: “ Fifty Years of Army Music,’”’ by 
Lt.-Col. J. Mackenzie-Rogan (Methuen, 15s.); “ Life in the 
Indian Civil Service,’’ by Sir Evan Maconochie (Chapman & 
Hall, 18s.); “ An Escaper’s Log,’’ by Duncan Grinnell Milne 
(Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.), which tells the story of several 
attempts to escape from Germany between 1916 and 1918. 

The following are some recently published travel books : 
“Two Vagabonds in Sweden and Lapland,’”’ by Jan and 
Cora Gordon (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.); “ With the Riff 
Kabyles,’’ by Bernd Terhorst (Arrowsmith, 12s. 6d.); and 
“ Black Sunlight,’’? by Earl Rossman, with an Introduction 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Milford, 8s. 6d.), which tells of 
travel in the Arctic. 

“From Tribe to Empire,” by A. Moret and G. Davy 
(Kegan Paul, 16s.), deals with social organization among 
primitives and in the ancient East. ‘“ Immortal Man,” by 
C. E. Vulliamy (Methuen, 6s.), is a study of funeral 
customs and of beliefs in regard to the nature of the soul 
and a future life. 

The Studio publish “ Rome, Past and Present ’’ by 
William Gaunt (10s. 6d.), as a special spring number. It 
contains a large number of illustrations, some in colour, by 
famous artists. 

A very interesting new volume in the “ Notable British 
Trials ’’ series is “‘ Trial of Roger Casement,” by George H. 
Knott (Hodge, 10s. 6d.). 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Tom Fool. By F. Tennyson Jesse, (Heinemann. 7s. 64.) 


When Conrad introduced the specifically psychological 
element into the English novel of adventures, he paved the 
way for this “ romance,’’ as Miss Jesse calls her book. Her 


work is curious and fine. There is one technical matter of 
great interest: the writer. for all but the last page or two, 


never changes the medium through which we see all the 
externals of her story. That medium is the mind of Tom 
Foulds, the seaman, the fullness of whose existence depends 
upon his rare “moments ”’ of great physical endeavour. He 
is created with a profound sympathy which succeeds in 
touching some truths, at least, of a young man’s soul. Miss 
Jesse understands how the matter of sex may present itself 
to a certain individuality. But, while according her this 
praise, we feel that the core of her work is not quite sound; 
and we come gradually to realize that her imaginative ex- 
perience was not absolute. Miss Jesse writes carefully but 
without the sense that words are very precious; she has far 
too many and sometimes obscures her meaning with them. 
We venture to protest against a tendency she shares in com- 
mon with many modern novelists of using a great number 
of abstract nouns in “ess.” This formation is admittedly 
native; but it seems to spoil the smooth integrity of a pas- 
sage of English prose as much as a profusion of scientific 
Greek terms. 


* * * 
Eros. By J. A. T. Luoyp. (Stanley Paul, 7s. 6d.) 


Although his determination to arrive at essentials tends 
to lapse into moments of morose confusion, Mr. Lloyd’s 
book is marked by power. His subject is the unlucky mar- 
riage and inevitable separation of Gwen, a shrewd, pleasure- 
loving vulgarian, and Claude Nugent, an unsuccessful and 
despondent composer, struggling to make a living in 
the post-war years. He advances from a fog of inertia, 
poverty, and repression to the bitter success of a satirical 
musical play. The other characters, notably Iris, mentor 
to Claude’s listless and unpopular talent, are far less con- 
vincingly drawn than the figures of the incompatible couple. 
Gwen, particularly, impresses the reader by her heady 
femininity. The weakness of a book which has some uncom- 
mon merits is the ill-defined background, from whose clouds 
sincerity and purpose are perpetually re-emerging. The 
possibilities of minor characters are suddenly neglected, 
after being too emphatically and slavishly indicated. This 
roughness at the edges demands more beauty than Mr. Lloyd 
comes near to achieving if it is to strike one as a promise, 
and not a caricature, of life, but there is something to be 
thankful for in his unsugared refusal to compromise. Even 
the unimpassioned note of the conclusion is not unaccept- 
able. We have seen a few wretched years from the life of 
a man whose future happiness is still uncertain, and there 
is room for pity and for irony. 


* * * 


The Secret that Was Kept. 
(Hutchinson, 7s, 6d.) 


Miss Robins’s style recalls the vegetation of her Southern 
setting in that it is entangled and uneconomical ; but if it has 
none of the beauty of her jungle woods, it has something of 
their power. She has no verbal felicities, but by the sheer 
mass of disordered words she produces a deep impression. 
It is not easy to shake off the sense she gives of Asseola, 
where June Purdey takes refuge after her husband’s financial 
disgrace in New York ; and the description of her ride across 
country with her lover, Terence Byrne, atones for much that 
is irrelevant and melodramatic. Miss Robins is most un- 
fortunate in her title. Apart from its clumsiness, which is 
found to be a fair sample of her prose, she has tortured her 
book in what seems an effort to justify its name. For the 
C= part of the story, there is no trace of any secret to 

kept; and then, suddenly, as though remembering her 
title, the writer turns a sharp corner and overwhelms us with 
murder and robbery. There is no logical continuity, no 
inevitability about this climax, and it fails signally on that 
account. June Purdey is well drawn in her complex sim- 
plicity; but she is, among the whites, the only original 
study. The negroes are very much alive. Indeed, the 
presence of the negro question gives the novel the most 
poignant moments it has. 


* * * 


The Briar Bush Maid. By KATHARINE TyNAN, (Ward 

& Lock. 7s. 6d.) 

A gentle, small tragedy, dealing with hypnotism, is 
responsible for the temporary dislocation of the quiet world 
in which Elizabeth Vallancey, the “briar bush girl,” 
revealed herself more to the dogs, an unusually large and 
engaging company, than to her lover. In such a world, full 
of Mrs. Hinkson’s usual small, pleasant surprises and softly 
coloured treasures, it was impossible that he should leave 
her for good, however prickly the briars; and it is his 
friend who could set her free from hypnotic bondage 
who marries Cynthia, once so apparently a character to be 
treated with suspicion: Dark clouds quickly turn their 
silver linings, and we leave the household of those pleasant 
people comfortable in the sun. 


By ELISABETH ROBINS, 
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Macmilian’s New Books 


SIR JOHN SIMON’S 
Three Speeches on 
the General Strike 


With an Introduction, Diary of Events, and 
Appendices. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 


New Series. Edited by J. C. SQUIRE. Crown 8vo. 


s. net. 
GEORGE MEREDITH ‘ 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


WALT WHITMAN By JOHN BAILEY. 





Abridged Edition. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM BOOTH 


The Founder of The Salvation Army. By 
HAROLD BEGBIE. With Portraits and other 


Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 





1926 Issue just published. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR 
BOOK 


Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., 
and M, EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 





THE MAKING OF RHODESIA 


By HUGH MARSHALL HOLE, C.M.G. 
(formerly Civil Commissioner of Bulawayo, etc.). 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 18s. net. 





Blue Guides. New Vol. 
NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., and 


MARCEL MONMARCHE. With 44 Maps and 
Plans. F’cap. 8vo. 12s, net. 


*,4* Send for Complete List. 





PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


By Dr. N. G. PIERSON. Translated by A. A, 
WortzEL. Vol. I. Third Impression, 8vo. 158. net. 


*,* Previously published Vol. II. 15s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Stories of Adventure and 
the Open Air. 


“What a welcome relief one feels in turning from the 
prevalent surfeit of sex novels to a healthy romance of 
adventure.’—The Bookman on a@ NELSON NOVEL. 


The War Makers ALAN HILLGARTH 


“A competent, exciting, and agreeably written story fith a 
convincing topical interest.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Glory of Egypt L. MORESBY 
A romance of adventure in the Himalayas and Tibet, and the 


gy of the remnants of a family descended from Egyptian 
ngs. 


The Stormy Petrel oswALD KENDALL 


“A tale that smells of the ‘ briny’ and abounds in exciting 
incidents.”—Northern Whig. 


The Peacock’s Tail 
Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN 


ame distinct:y stirring tale of the secret service.”—Yorkshire 
ost. 


South Sea Gold CHARLES RODDA 
“A full-blooded and well-written tale of adventure.” 
—Western Mail. 


The Ivory Graves Sir HECTOR DUFF 
“One of the best adventure stories recently published.” 
—Birmingham Post. 











Complete Lists from Parkside Works, EDINBURGH. 


T. NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH. 























ASPREY’S 


are offering a selection of the best books by 
Standard Authors, such as :— 
AUSTEN, BORROW, DEFOE, HAW- 
THORNE, HOLMES, LEVER, READE, 
THACKERAY, TROLLOPE, WALTON, etc. 


Thirty-two titles, beautifully bound in full 
polished morocco, richly gold tooled for 


each £1 Is. Od 


volume, 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. A. 


ASPREY & CO. LTD., 
168, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 

















INTERNATIONAL HEALTH YEAR BOOK 


REPORTS ON THE PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRESS OF TWENTY- 
TWO COUNTRIES. 
C.H. 349. 12/- net. 

The preparation of these reports has in each case been 
entrusted to a specially qualified member of the Health 
Administration concerned. These series of reports, when 
complete, will supply information regarding national activities 
in all branches of public health endeavour, a detailed know- 
Hams 7 of which forms the basis of all effective international 

ealth work. 


HEALTH ORGANISATION 


. 
Sub-Committee on Cancer 
Vol. I. 8/- net. 

Report on the Results of Demographic Investigations in Certain 

Selected Countries 

Vol. Ul. 1/9 net. . 
Report on the Results of Certain Clinical Inquiries relating to 
Differences of Cancer Mortality in Certain Selected Countries. 





= CONST E & CO. LTD. 
SUMMIT 1-12ORANGE ST. W.C.2. IMM MIMI 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF 
THE GREAT STRIKE 


HAMILTON FYFE. 
10,000 sold in ten days. Is. net, 


For every 100 copies sold the author gives a child’s 
keep for two weeks to the Miners’ Fund. 





THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Mozart: Quartet in G Major, No. 19 (“Serenata ’’). 
Played by the Lener String Quartet. (Two 12 in. 
records. L1729 and 1730. 6s. 6d. each.) 


This is really the Quintet, “Serenade; eine kleine 
Nachtmusik,’’ with the double bass omitted. Every lover 
of Mozart may be safely recommended to get these records. 
It is short, but “ all roses,’’ and there are passages, particu- 
larly in the first movement and in the trio, so lovely that it 
is almost inconceivable that they are not sentimental. The 
recording is exceptionally good ; in fact there is only a single 
bar on the four sides in which we noticed a fault open to 
criticism. The playing of the Lener Quartet is above praise. 
The one fault in their execution for recording purposes 
which was noticeable in the earlier records, the tendency for 
the quartet to degenerate into a solo for the first violin, is 
here completely absent. The first side contains the first 
movement (allegro); the second movement (Romanze; 
andante) occupies the second side and part of the third, the 
remaining part of the third side containing the third move- 
ment (menuetto); the fourth side contains the fourth 
movement (rondo allegro). 


Wacner: “ Parsifal,” Prelude and Transformation Music, 
Act I. Played by Royal Philharmonic Orchestra; con- 
ductor, Bruno Walter. (Two 12 in. records. L1744 and 
1745. 6s. 6d. each.) 


If there were any doubt as to the immense improvement 
made by the new electrical recording process, these records 
would dispel them. It is really amazing to compare them 
with even the best of the older orchestral records. Here 
there is practically no “scratch ’’; the sound of each instru- 
ment is pure, clean, and distinct. The brass is particularly 
good, and the drums, which are so often on the gramophone 
nothing but a blurred rumble in the background, are 
excellent. 


Str ALEXANDER MAcKENzIE: Overture to “The Little 
Minister.’’ Played by the New Queen’s Hall Light 
Orchestra. (12 in. record. L1743. 6s. 6d.) 


Mackenzie’s music does not appeal to us, though it is 
quite good of its kind. This record will probably be popular, 
as it is cheerful and tuneful, and thoroughly Scotch. 


Drico: “Les Millions D’Arlequin,’’ Serenade; and 
BoccHeRInNI: Minuet. Played by the B.B.C. Wireless 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Percy Pitt. (12 in. 
record. 9092. 4s. 6d.) 


Drico: “ Les Tresors de Columbine ’’; and TscHArIkowsky, 
“None but the weary Heart rejoice,’’ Op. 8, No. 6. 
Played by Jean Lensen and his Orchestra. (10 in. 
record. 3942. 3s.) 


Both these orchestral records should be very popular. 
It is always possible to tell the playing of the B.B.C. 
orchestra on a gramophone record by the extraordinary 
clearness and distinctness of the different instruments, the 
result, perhaps, of the acoustics of the studio in which they 
play. This is almost as marked in the new record as in 
the “ Semiramide ”’ to which we drew attention in reviewing 
it some time ago. The two pieces played by them here are 
old favourites; the Drigo is full of lusciousness and the 
Minuet of a very graceful tune. The Drigo on the other 
record is also a graceful little piece. 


Hummet: Rondo in E flat major; and Gaertner: Viennese 
Dance, No. 1. Played by Ignaz Friedman, pianist. 
(12 in. record. L1750. 6s. 6d.) 


MeNDELSSOHN : “ The Bees’ Wedding ”’; and Cuopin: Valse 
in D flat, Op. 64, No. 1. Piano duets by Dorothy 
Folkard and Muriel Warne. (10 in. record. 3944. 3s.) 


Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, has a high reputa- 
tion, but it is to be hoped that he will play rather more 
interesting music for the gramophone. The Viennese dance 
is a dull piece in which he has no chance of showing his skill. 
He has the chance and takes it with Hummel’s Rondo, but 
we should like to hear him in something with “ more to it.”’ 
The Piano duet of the Chopin Valse is quite good, but we 
really think that “The Bees’ Wedding ’’ ought to be 
abolished from the repertoire of all pianists—this is the 
second record of it within a month! 


R. VaueHan Wrtttams: “Silent Noon’’; and Lorwe: 
“The Clock.”” Sung by Norman Allin, bass. (12 in. 
record. L1760. 6s. 6d.) 


The Vaughan Williams song is very well sung by Norman 
Allin and the record is excellent. But we cannot under- 
stand his wasting his powers on the other song, which to us 
seems frankly ridiculous, 


MOTORING NOTES 


T is a long time since I forsook engineering for jour- 
| nalism. Yet I have never lost the wonder and delight 
which all engineers and makers of things feel when 
they see the finished product of their labours and they are 
able to exclaim, “It is good.”’ 

It was a pleasure, therefore, to wander round the A.C. 
Car factory at Thames Ditton a few days ago, and to note 
the careful attention to detail which characterizes the pro- 
duction of an A.C. car. 

Everything is rigidly tested. Bars of steel, axle springs, 
clips and bolts, struts; in fact, everything is most carefully 
tested to save trouble later on. 

Flywheels are machined from the solid, and emerge 
from the hands of the machinists rare things of beauty, 
with immaculate teeth which any respectable starter would 
love to engage with. Gears, after being subjected to drastic 
treatment reminiscent of Dante’s “ Inferno,’’ are assembled 
and are thoroughly “run in.’’ They are given the 
equivalent of mile after mile of road use before being built 
into the transmission unit. 

The engine unit is assembled and is put on the test 
bench, and all the while any faulty part is ruthlessly 
scrapped. Some are just idly turning over, others register 
3,200 revolutions a minute, and they run with no suggestion 
of scream or noise. 

The chassis is assembled, it is wheeled into the service 
shop and a rough driving seat is fixed. It is taken out on 
test and is given an opportunity to show its paces. If there 
be any suggestion of fault or sluggishness, back it goes to 
the assembly shop. Only when it receives the chief tester’s 
O.K. does it go to the body-building shop. 

Here the same meticulous care is displayed. The timber 
is thoroughly seasoned, some of it being kept in chambers 
maintained at an even temperature day and night. In the 
wood-working mill the seasoned timber is carved up into 
constructional parts of a requisite size and stored, much 
as the bolts and spares are stored elsewhere. 

The skeleton body frames are assembled and panels of 
aluminium are fitted. The bodywork is polished and painted, 
rubbed down and painted repeatedly in order to give the fine, 
smooth, polished surface we are to admire later. There are 
coupé, touring, and sporting bodies in assorted hues, all 
looking very spick and span. 

Roughly 5,000 parts are assembled, and there have 
been no less than 3,000 individual checkings, viewings, and 
testings. | Once more, however, the finished car is taken 
back to the engineering department and is most carefully 
scrutinized again. 

Thus is an A.C. car built. Everything is tested and 
built to standard, and yet each car is an individual produc- 
tion. Those who delight in craftsmanship, those who like 
to see individuality embedded in a car would be well repaid 
to study the A.C. I do not wonder now that this production 
of oy Edge should be sometimes described as the Amaz- 
ing A.C. 


* * * * * 


The Dunlop Touring Service Bureau, with offices in 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2, is an additional service to 
motorists. Any motorist who desires to be informed of an 
itinerary for a proposed tour has only to fill up an inquiry 
form to receive full particulars of routes, marked maps, 
a list of guide-books to likely places of interest, and an 
additional touring booklet of advice. 

I understand that more than 17,000 complete tours were 
worked out and supplied gratis during 1925. This service 
is free to all motorists. 

This Bureau also issues some excellent books, maps, 
and guides. ‘The Dunlop Guide,” 5s., is a mine of 
information to motorists. Printed in large type, it contains 
information and town plans of value to every motorist. 

Then there are some excellent Touring Maps of the 
British Isles, bound in limp covers, just the right size for 
that door pocket. There are also similarly bound Touring 
Maps of France, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland, all in 
one volume. The former is priced at 3s. 3d., the latter 
at 5s. 3d. 

I have just seen, too, six volumes of the Dunlop “On 
the Road’’ series of pictorial road plans. Each volume 
contains descriptive matter of the districts dealt with, and 
maps of motor runs from points of interest. 

Volume I. covers Southern England ; Volume II. covers 
London to Portsmouth, Chichester, Bournemouth, Wey- 
mouth, and Exeter; Volume III. the Downs and South 
Wales; Volume IV. treats of London and ways to Aberyst- 
wyth and Holyhead ; Volume V. with routes to Glasgow and 
the English Lakes; and Volume VI. with the Great North 
Road to Edinburgh. 

These volumes are very moderately priced at 8$d. each, 
and other volumes are in preparation. 


THE Man IN THE Car, 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


REFORMED INNB. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 
Rouse Association, Lid. — P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George's House, 
193, Regent-street, W. 1. 








HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Tem- 
rance Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Bresk- 
fast, and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230 (2 lines). 





EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEY. — Beautiful! 
Holiday Home (600 ft. up). Seventy | rooms: electric Light; 5 ee 
billiards, tennis, croquet, bowls, motoring, golf; garages. 4 
residenca, 52s. 6d. to 5s. Write for Prospectas.-Littiedesn House. 
Littledean, Glos. 








Visitors to Londoa (and Residents) should use ‘Very emphatically tops 


them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
DARLIN GTON’S . A brilliant book.”—The Times. 


LON DON & Environs * Particularly good.”—Academy. 


30 Maps and Plans. 
By Sir E. T. COOK. 6th Edition. 10/- 80 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever published.”—Liverpl. Dly. Post. 
60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans. 7/6| 100 Illust., Maps & Plans. 7/6 
NORTH WALES. : | DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans. 6/-j 100 Illust., Maps & Plans. 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. | West Switzerland & Chamonix (France) 
BERNE, THE BERNESE LAKE of GENEVA, RHONE 
OBERLAND & LUCERNE. 2/-| VALLEY, & ZERMATT. 2/- 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA. | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. 
2/- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY. 2/- 
2/- Illustrations, Maps. 2/-;2/- Illustrations, Maps. 2/- 
PURICH & THE ENGADINE. | ST. MORITZ, DAVOS & P RESINA 
A 
276 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throught the World. 
i &Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris & New York—Brentano’s, 
Liangollen—Darlington 1. aapkin .T 





























APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. KING’S COLLEGE. 


THE DELEGACY will require in September the services 
of an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS, salary £300 
ee annum. Closing date for applications June 2ird. Particulars and 
orms of apvlication may be obtained from the Secretary, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 2. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 


T HE COUNCIL invites applications for the ASSISTANT 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. Preference will be given to 
candidates who have specialised in Transport. 

The appointment is in Grade III; salary £300 per annum. : 

Three copies of applications, together with testimonials if desired, 

should reach the undersigned not later than 10 a.m. on June 2ist, 1926. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

Cc. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
teach Science. Principal subjects—Botany and Chemistry. 
Ability to help with drill or games a recommendation. Candidates 
should be graduates with an honours degree and should have had 
some experience in teaching. 
oe" in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Mistress, County 
School for Girls, Truro, to whom they should be returned not later 
than July 3rd, 1926. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
June 15th, 1926. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Pp INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High ground 
on edge of moorland. Girls 9-19. Principal: Helen T. Neild, 
M.A. (Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 








BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LAUNCESTON, HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
teach French. Honours degree, training and residence 
abroad essential. Subsidiary subjects—English and Needlework. 
on ny in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary 
chools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Mistress, Horwell 
Grammar School for Girls, Launceston, to whom they should be 
returned not later than June 2th, 1926. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
June 15th, 1926. 





ATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY. 
(Free Church Foundation dating from 1811). 
Situated on the North Downs. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.D. 

Four Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of £40 per annum, 
to be — on the result of an Examination held on June 22nd 
and 23rd. 

For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the 

ead Master, or to the School Secretary, 30, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 





L mertrur MONNIER, Boarding School, at Versoix, near 
Geneva, combines education and instruction with home life. 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A first-grade Public 
School with valuable leaving Scholarships. Recent Scholarship 
successes. Fees £95. Good playing fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing. 
Rugby Football. Preparatory School attached. Boys received from 
age of seven. Prospectus from Headmaster, Dr. Crees. Scholarship 
Examination June 29th for award of six or seven Scholarships 
(Maximum Value £90). 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


H OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 
price 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils—The Lady Rachel Byng, High 
Sandhoe, Hexham. 








Y OBRKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wali 
Fuins: rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 





OCKROACHES, BLACKBEETLES, are loathsome, hard 

to exterminate except by Blattis, the only guaranteed infallible 
remedy. Tins ls. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. Post free. Sole Makers: 
Howarths, 473, Cruksmoor-road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots 
Branches, Stores. 








° LECTURES. 





ENIOR ASSISTANT (male) wanted, for Leicester City 
Libraries. Must have first-class Public Library experience, 
including administration. Commencing salary per annum. 
Further particulars from the Director, Central Library, Leicester. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience to reach the 
Director on or before Tuesday, June 29th. 





WANDSWORTH BOROUGH COUNCIL. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of a 
LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE (non-resident) at a commencing salary 
of £160 per annum, rising by £10 annually to a maximum of £200 
per annum, together with bonus in accordance with the Civil Service 
seale for the time being in force (bonus on commencing salary at 
present £98 8s.), the appointment to be subject to the Council’s 
Superannuation Acts. Experience in Library work is essential. 
Applications, endorsed ‘“ Librarian-in-Charge,” stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience, together with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials must be sent to the undersigned not later than 

Tuesday, June 29th. Personal canvassing will be a disqualification. 

D. A. NICHOLL, 
Town Clerk. 
Council House, 
Wandsworth, S.W. 18. 
June 15th, 1926. 








LITERARY. 


BRocss on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,600,000 

Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books, First 
Editions, Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention require- 
ments. rw purchased. — FOYLE’S, 121-123, Charing Cross-road, 
London, W.C. 








UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., typed. Temporary and per- 
manent Typists sent out.—Miss Roberts, 9, Gray’s Inn Road. 
Chancery 8381. 





YPEWRITING — TRANSLATIONS — DUPLICATING by 
expert staff. Specialist in Literary, Technical end Scientific 
work. MSS. revised, read and placed. ae. Spanish, French, 
German shorthand typists always available. rivate dictation room. 
Office open day and night.—MISS FISHER, 65, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
*Phone: Holborn 5306. 





ECTURE on the Modern Russian Theatre by Basil Dean, 

at Kensington (Small) Town Hall, Tuesday, June 22nd, 8.30. 

Chairman: Ashley Dukes. Reserved Seats (2s.) from 8. C. R., 
23, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 

Poems, Stories, Tales for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Lyrics, 
Music, Songs. — Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Established 1898. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


IRON 
Te are those who like to purchase the securities 


of industrial companies on the issue of any par- 

ticularly depressing report. For this class of 
investors a good opportunity is presented by the fall in 
the prices of the debenture stocks of certain iron and 
steel companies that has been accentuated by the coal 
strike and the Armstrong Whitworth débdcle. For 
example, the 6 per cent. lst Mortgage Debenture stock 
of Consett Iron can now be bought at about 913, which, 
with over five months’ dividend accrued, gives a running 
yield of £6 14s., or £6 16s. with redemption. The report 
recently issued of Consett Iron for the year ending 
March 3l1st, 1926, disclosed a loss of £286,227 and a 
bank overdraft of £107,720. Nothing could be more 
depressing. This Company, as we have mentioned be- 
fore, is one of the most progressive and efficient in the 
British coal, iron and steel industry. Its steel and by- 
products plants have been completely reconstructed 
within the last two years. The starting up of its huge 
plate mills at the end of last year involved a considerable 
loss, but, of course, this plant, when it can be worked 
at full output, should be a source of considerable profit. 
Another security of this depressed character is the 5} per 
cent. lst Mortgage Debenture stock of Dorman Long, 
which can be bought at about 91. For the year to 
September 30th, 1925, this Company’s profits showed a 
decline of over 50 per cent., and in February of this 
year it had to issue £500,000 of 54 per cent. Debenture 
stock in order to reduce a bank overdraft incurred for 
financing the Kent coal properties. The purchase of 
these two securities may be justified apart from the 
desire to take advantage of a period of depression. The 
coal paralysis in Britain and the slump in the franc in 
Belgium and France create the right atmosphere for an 
entente between the British, French, and Belgian iron 
and steel industries. Negotiations are, in fact, pro- 
ceeding between Belgian and French iron and steel 
manufacturers, who are alarmed at the depreciation in 
their respective currencies (you can build an export boom 
on slightly depreciating, but not on rapidly depreciat- 
ing, currency), and are now anxious to secure the co- 
operation of British manufacturers. If an international 
agreement could be arrived at between coal as well as 
iron and steel companies in this country and on the 
Continent, the outlook for our basic industries would be 
very different. 

* * * 


The fall in the prices of certain Chinese loans pro- 
vides another opening for the specialist in depressed 
securities. Chinese Government loans secured on the 
Maritime Customs have been fairly steady, because the 
collection of the duties is under the direction of foreign 
officials, with a British Inspector-General, and because 
the receipts are paid into banks attached to each Cus- 
toms office, and allotted to the service of the respective 
loans. On the other hand, the loans secured on the Salt 
Tax have been weak because of the seizure of the Salt 
Tax revenues by some of the military commanders. The 
Salt Tax Administration is headed by European ‘officials, 
but actual collections are made by Chinese officials 
throughout the Provinces, paid into Chinese banks, and 
thence remitted to Pekin. The net revenue from the 
Salt Tax in 1925 amounted to about $73,634,000, which 
showed a slight increase on the figures for 1924, and a 
slight decrease on the figures for 1923. All the obligations 
secured on the Salt Tax, amounting to $20,861,000, were 
fully met in 1925, and the surplus funds released to 
the Chinese Government amounted to $65,965,000. The 
Salt Tax has been seized in the Provinces on not a few 
occasions. There were retentions by ten Provinces in 


AND STEEL DEBENTURES—CHINESE LOANS—ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL. 


1924, and by five Provinces in the last months of 1925. 
A distinction is made on the Stock Exchange between 
the three loans secured on the Salt revenues. The 1913 
Loan, having the additional security of any surplus of 
Maritime Customs, shows the least fall. The 1908 Loan 
with a first charge on the Salt revenues and on other 
taxes in certain districts comes next, while the 1912 
Loan, which is secured as a first charge only on the 
surplus of the Salt Tax has suffered most. 


Prices. 


Security. To-day. Highest 


Chinese 5% 1896. Maritime Customs ie 90 
» 44% 1898. a re ae 73 
99 5% 1913. Salt Tax and Surplus of 
Maritime Customs eas 634 

»» 44% 1908. Salt Tax and other pro- 
vincial taxes... oa 59... = 694 
Pe 5% 1912. Surplus of Salt Tax... 514... 664 


* * * 


The annual reports of the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
and Shell Transport and Trading Companies, containing 
nothing of lively importance to shareholders, have served 
to damp the speculative interest in the oil share market. 
The Royal Dutch certainly showed a satisfactory increase 
in profits at 94,500,195 florins, against 87,983,567 florins 
in 1924, and 84,856,791 florins in 1923, but the Shell 
accounts, from which nothing can ever be learned, 
showed profits monotonously steady at £4,818,356, 
against £4,816,911 in 1924. It is a pity that the Shell 
does not disclose its real earnings, because no one will 
believe that an oil business, however widely spread, is 
so stable as to show a difference of only £1,445 in the 
profits of two consecutive years. We remain of the 
opinion that an investment in the oil industry can best 
be made at the present time by purchasing the shares of 
the Shell Union Oil Company, the American subsidiary 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell group. Production of crude 
oil in America has recently risen above the danger 
mark of 2,000,000 barrels a day, but it is still 275,000 
barrels a day less than in June, 1925. There is no doubt 
that oil companies in America are earning more this 
year. In the first three months there was a 20 per cent. 
increase in the sales of petrol, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1925. The average price of 
petrol in thirty representative American cities at 18.858 
cents per gallon shows an increase of 2.323 cents above 
the average at the beginning of the year. The prices of 
kerosene and fuel oil have also advanced. Kerosene has 
risen from about 5 cents a gallon to 10 cents a gallon 
wholesale in the last few months. Fuel oil is selling at 
about $1.35 to $1.40 as compared with 90 cents to $1.00 
per barrel a year ago. Shell Union has taken its full 
share of this prosperity. Its net profits for the first 
three months of this year amounted to $5,495,891, 
equivalent, allowing for the deduction of preferred divi- 
dends, to 52 cents a share earned on the 10,000,000 
common shares of no par value. This compares with 
$4,505,205, or 42 cents a share, earned in the first 
quarter of 1925. The Royal Dutch-Shell production in 
America last year was 5,636,399 metric tons against 
5,492,393 tons in 1924. In the recent report issued 
by the Royal Dutch reference is made to the new re- 
finery which is being erected near Chicago. When the 
pipelines have been extended it will be possible to send 
15,000 barrels of crude oil a day to this new refinery. 
All the existing refineries are being extended, and the 
sales organizations enlarged. Shell Union shares are 
now standing at 254, New York, at which price they 
yield about £5 10s. on the present rate of dividend of 
$1.40 per share per annum. Sooner or later the rate 
of quarterly dividends should be increased. 











